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BACH’S SUITES. 


LECTURES (“QUEEN VICTORIA LECTURES”) 
DELIVERED AT ‘TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
ON MAY IOTH AND 17TH, 1900, 

By PrRoF, EBENEZER Prout, Mus.D. 

i. 
(Continued Jrcm p. 147.) 
[’ has been already said that the Partitas were, ex- 


TWO 


cepting the B minor Suite, the latest in date of 

all the works now under consideration. In these, 

as will be seen next week, when we speak of them 
in detail, Bach tries to extend the dance forins to their 
utmost limits. Three of the six Sarabandes which they 
contain begin upon an unaccented beat; and in two 
of these—those of the third and fifth Partitas—even the 
characteristic accent on the second beat almost entirely 
disappears. In fact, excepting for being in slow /emfo, 
they more nearly resemble such a Courante as that seen 
in the second French Suite than a genuine Sarabande. 
You shall judge for yourselves. 


(Jilustration—SARABANDE FROM 5TH PARTITA,) 


The GIGUE, which is almost invariably the final move- 
ment of a Suite, was a dance of English origin. Bach 
mostly spells the name “ Gique.” It was a very lively 
movement, and was nearly always written in some form 
of triple time—in which, I may say, in passing, I include 
such times as § and |’, because these are merely two and 
four bars respectively of 3 time thrown into one larger 
bar. The time most frequently adopted by Bach was &, 
in which we find seven Gigues; next come 3 and }2, each 
used in three cases. There are two in }2, and one (in 
the fourth Partita) in ,°,. In addition to this, three 
Gigues have the signature of common time—those in the 
first French Suite, and the first and sixth Partitas ; but of 
these that in the first Partita is really in '2 time, as a 
figure of triplet quavers runs through it continuously. 
The early Suite in E flat has, exceptionally, no Gigue; 
and in the second Partita the movement is replaced by a 
so-called Capriccio, written in the exact form, but not 
with the rhythm of a Gigue. 

As with the Courante, so with the Gigue, we find two 





varieties, though the line of demarcation between them 
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is much less clearly defined than with the Courantes. 
The simpler form, in the Italian style, is rather homo- 
phonic than polyphonic. It is the only form to be found 
in the works of Corelli; Handel also uses it almost 
exclusively. It is always in § or }? time, and is 
characterized by a perpetual flow of quavers. Bach only 
employs it three times—in the second English Suite, 
the first Partita, and the great Suite in B minor. As the 
example of this kind of Gigue, I select that from the first 
Partita, not only because of its intrinsic beauty, but 
because it is one of the few pieces by Bach in which we 
see, in the cross-handed passages, the influence of his 
great contemporary, Scarlatti. 


(Zllustration—GIGUE FROM IST PARTITA ) 


The other kind of Gigue, which, to distinguish it from 
that just spoken of, may be described as the German 
form, is fugal in construction. It is met with in eleven 
of the Suites. In this form the first part of the Gigue is 
always a three-part fugue, with a regular exposition, and 
sometimes (as in the third Partita, the fifth French 
Suite, and the third English,) a countersubject also. If 
the key of the Gigue be major, the first part always ends 
in the key of the dominant ; if it be minor, Bach still 
ends on the dominant—sometimes with a modulatién to 
the dominant minor key, at others with a half cadence 
in the tonic key. In most examples of the fugued Gigue 
we find in the second part the ‘subject treated by inverse 
movement ; occasionally (as in the third English Suite,) 
the countersubject is also inverted. This inversion of 
the subject is found in eight of the ten fugued Gigues ; 
but in two cases Bach pursues a different course. In the 
fourth Partita, he begins the second part with an entirely 
new theme, to which the original subject, uninverted, is 
added later as a counterpoint ; while the Gigue in the hfth 
Partita is a regular double fugue. The exposition of 
the second subject is heard at the beginning of the 
second part, and towards the close of the Gigue the two 
subjects are worked together. As an example of the 
fugued Gigue, I will take that in the fifth English Suite. 


([lustration—GIGUE FROM 5TH ENGLISH SUITE.) 


The other Gigues to be found in the Suites are what 
may be. described as a compromise between the two 
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kinds just described. Of these there are five—three in the 
French Suites, one in the English, and one in the small 
Suite in A minor. Excepting the last-named, which 
more nearly approaches the fugue form just spoken of, 
all these Gigues are in two-part harmony (one note for 
each hand) throughout. In this they resemble the more 
simple form of Gigue seen in the second English Suite 
and the Suite in B minor, from which, however, they 
differ in the fact that they always begin with a passage 
of imitation, generallv in the octave, but in the second 
French Suite at the fif b, and that this imitative character 
forms a more or less important feature throughout. 

It has already been said that the four movements 
which have keen described were essential parts of every 
regularly constructed Suite. In the whole twenty-one 
by Bach, there are only two in which any of these are 
wantiog. The Suite in B minor has no Allemande, and 
that in FE flat no Gigue. Something must now be said 
about the optional movements, of which at least one is to 
be found in almost every Suite of Bach’s. These were 
mostly, though not exclusively, dances, and no fewer 
than twelve different kinds are to be found. I shall 
speak first of those most frequently met with. 

The MINUET leads the way, being seen in eleven 
Suites—more than half the total number. With Bach 
this dance is always written in 3 time, and is moderately 
fast. It begins on the first beat of the bar, with the 
solitary exception of the second Minuet in the E flat 
Suite, which commences on the third beat, and is mostly 
very regular in its four- and eight-bar periods. In five 
instances it is followed by a second Minuet, after which 
the first is repeated. This second Minuet is often, for 
the sake of contrast, written in three-part harmony, and 
in one case—in the third French Suite—Bach has called 
it “Trio.” The name “Trio” has been retained by 
modern composers in this connection (‘‘ Minuet and 
Trio,” “Scherzo and Trio,”) though the custom of writing 
itin only three parts has long since been abandoned. 
I do not now give an example of the minuet, as there is 
one in the Suite with which I shall conclude this lecture. 

It is curious that this introduction of a second dance 
of the same kind, which Bach often marks as “ Alterna- 
tivo,” to show that the first is to be repeated, is confined 
to these extra, optional, movements. We shall tind 
them again in the dances next to be spoken of. It is in 
these cases that we sometimes meet with apparent ex- 
ceptions to the rule that all the movements of a Suite 
must be in the same key. In the whole of Bach’s Suites 
we find 13 movements—five Minuets, three Gavottes, 
three Bourrées, and two Passepieds,—followed by an 
Alternativo ; and in nine of these the second dance is 
in a different key from the first. In seven cases, the 
tonic remains the same, the mode being changed from 
major to minor, and vice versd,; but in two cases the 
relative major or minor key is employed, instead of the 
tonic major or minor. In the fourth English Suite the 
two minuets are in F major and D minor ; while the two 
Gavottes of the Suite in B minor are in B minor and D 
major. But if, as we may fairly do, we regard these 
pairs of dances as forming one movement (just as we do 
the Minuet and Trio in a sonata of Beethoven's), it will 
be seen that the law of tonality is not broken. 

The next dance to be noticed is the GAVoTTE, of which 
there are six examples, besides a movement in the sixth 
Partita, entitled “Tempo di Gavotta,” which is in the 
time of a Gavotte, but is too irregular in its »hythmic 
construction to be a true specimen of the dance. Like 
the Minuet, the Gavotte is of French origin. It is a 
rather quick dance in duple time (2), and it always begins 
on the third crotchet of the bar. In general the cadences 





occur with great regularity at every fourth’ bar; in only 
two instances—in the fourth French and the third 
English Suites—is a phrase extended by-t wo bars. 

The two Gavottes in the English Suites have both an 
“Alternativo.” The keys of the Suites are G minor and 
D minor, and in each case the second Gavotte is in the 
tonic major, and has a sustained tonic pedal in the bass 
throughout. Such a movement is called a Musette, a 
name originally signifying a bagpipe, and also applied to 
music written for that instrament—in other words, to 
music with a drone bass. As one of the most beautiful 
of Bach’s Gavottes, we will take that in the Suite in 
B minor. 


(/dlustration—GAVOTTE FROM SUITE IN B MINOR.) 


Somewhat resembling the (iivotte in general 
character is the BOURREF, another dance in 2 time, 
An important difference between the two is that the 
Bourrée always begins on the fourth crotchet of the bar. 
In the later examples (those in the English Suites and 
in the Suite in B minor,) there is a second (alternative) 
Bourrée after the first ; in the B minor Suite this second 
begins, exceptionally, not on the fourth crotchet, but on 
the second half of the third. You will hear a Bourrée ia 
my final illustration this afternoon. 

Anovher dance of which three specimens are fond in 
the Suites, is the PASSEPIED, a quick dance in $ time, 
much resembling the old German quick waltz. It has 
been already said that these old dances are all in binary 
form; but in one Passepied (that in the fifth English 
Suite) Bach adopts the old Rondo form, that is, the chef 
theme is heard three times, and episodes are introduced 
between the entries, there being no division, as usual, into 
two parts, This movement, which is in E minor, 1s fol- 
lowed by an Alternativo in E major, in the usual two-part 
form, with the repeat of each part. You sha'l hear the 
Passepied in the great b minor Suite. The second Passe- 
pied, in B major, is a real Trio, the harmony being in 
three parts throughout. 


(Udlustration—PASSEPIED FROM SUITE IN B MINOR.) 


There is one more movement about which a few w ds 
must be said, as it occurs four times. This is the AIR, 
It is not, like the movements already deal: with, a dance, 
but a little piece in a concise binary form, which probably 
received its name from its melodious character. I select, 
as perhaps the most charming cf the four, that in the 
fourth Partita. 


(Zilustration—A1R FROM 4TH PARTITA) 


Want of time prevents more than a few words about 
several other movements, which are only found once each 
in the Suites. These are the LOURE, met with in the 
fifth French Suite—a kind of slow Gigue, in ° time; the 
POLONAISE, which you will hear in the Suite with which 
I shall conclude this lecture, and which differs con- 
siderably, especially in the cadences, from the modern 
form, found in the works of Chopin; and the ANGLAISE, 
found in the third French Suite. This dance is in some 
editions called a Gavotte, from which it differs chiefly in 
beginning on the first, instead of on the third crotchet of 
the bar. Besides these dances, there are four movements 
similar to them in form but beariog more general names. 
In the second French Suite there is a RONDEAU, in 
time, almost identical in construction with the Passepied 
of the fifth Engiish Suite, which I have already described. 
The third Partita contains two movements, one called 
BURLESCA, which, in his first draft, Bach entitled 
“* Minuetto,” a dance which it resembles in form, but not 
in feeling ; the other a SCHERZO, a quick movement in j 
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time, of a playful character, as its name suggests’ 
Lastly, the great Suite in B minor concludes with an 
ECHO, a movement so called because it was written for a 
harpsichord with two manuals, and passages played 
forte on the lower manual are echoed #740 on the upper 
one. 

Of one of the most important movements of the Suite, 
the PRELUDE, nothing has yet been said ; it will be dealt 
with next week, in the second lecture, when the various 
sets of Suites will also be spoken of in their relation to 
one another. I shall now conclude by playing one of the 
French Suites, which contain no preludes. I select the 
sixth, not only because it is one of the finest, but also, 
and more especially, because it contains a larger variety 
of dances than any of the others. It consists of eight 
short movements—an Allemande, Courante, Sarabande, 
Gavotte, Polonaise, Bourrée, Minuet, and Gigue. 


(Jilustration—SiXTH FRENCH SUITE.) 
(Zo be continued.) 








THE TECHNIQUE OF GENIUS, 


WHEN I was quite young, and had just caught my first 
attack of Wagner fever, 1 looked with supreme contempt 
on opera singers of the old school. Even when I was 
not so young—when Jean de Reszke made his déduz here 
as a tenor in Lohengrin, some thirteen years ago—I still 
held to the crude Wagnerite ideas of the lyric art. For 
me artists were divided into two classes: those who 
could declaim and those who could only szmg. Jean de 
Reszke seemed to me to be a mere singer, which, I dare 
say, was more a fact then than now. Gradually I grew 
out of that limited idea of the lyric art, and now I would 
rather say that the man or woman who cannot sing 
cannot declaim artistically. 1 think my original view 
was that declamatory singing was undramatic if too 
musical, and this was based not on a mere fad but on a 
real zsthetic misapprehension of the limits of music- 
drama ; for I then admired the ultra-Wagnerian de- 
clamation such as you will find in Die Walkiire and 
parts of Steg /ried—declamation which was more or less 
an experiment on Wagner’s part and more or less of a 
failure ; whereas now | see that such declamation over- 
steps the line which separates music-drama from speech- 
drama, and that Wagner himself must have been aware 
of that fact, since, in his later works, in Die Gotterdiim- 
merung and Parsifal, he returned to the more vocal and 
melodious style of Zannhduser and Lohengrin. 1 know 
not how much harm has been done to the art of singing 
by the modern assumption that the de/ can~o school was 
separated by a hard-and-fast line from the modern 
expressive school. It possibly might be shown that a 
deal of harm has been done, for certain it is that many a 
half-baked singer, who has not had the industry or 
character to master thoroughly the art of singing, has 
betaken himself to semi-declamatory methods. Those 
who do not look below the surface call such singers great 
interpreters, and draw a distinction between singing pure 
and simple and interpretation. 

And now comes M. Edouard de Reszke with an 
article in an American magazine giving quite a different 
idea of the de? canto school from that which is generally 
held. ‘ The current notion,” he says, “is that adepts of 
bel canto pure and simple cared merely about beauty of 
tone, vocal gymnastics, and dodges in voice production,” 
That was not a fact at all, for “they all knew how to 
underline their phrases with accents, variety of expression, 
and colouring of the voice.” By “colouring the voice” 





M. de Reszke means that the character given to each 
vocal phrase is so distinct that the sense of the emotional 
situation is conveyed to the hearer even though he may 
not understand the words used. M. de Reszke goes on 
to say that when once you have obtained mastery of your 
voice so that its full range is under the completest control, 
then you must apply yourself to this expression side ot 
the art, paying special attention to articulation. I do not 
put this quotation forward as containing absolutely novel 
ideas, but have referred to it as a kind of preface to some 
remarks on technique. For, after all, what does M. de 
Reszke mean except that you must have learnt so to 
control your voice that it twists and bends to your will 
and brain? Until it is capable of doing that it is absurd 
to speak of a singer as being a great interpreter. He 
may give a very good rough idea of how a song should 
be sung, but unless his voice has practically been trained 
in the de/ canto school it is not a sensitive instrument ; it 
will not convey all the shades of meaning which his 
brain conceives, and, on the purely musical side, it will 
not realize all the beauty of the melody. If you go to 
the opera this month you will see what I mean in com- 
paring the styles of the different singers. And someone, 
possibly one of the many professors of the curiously 
empiric art of voice production, will probably whisper in 
your ear that Jean de Reszke, the Melba, or the 
Calvé, has such wonderful technique. In a moment of 
enthusiasm you may have exclaimed, “ How beautifully 
expressive,” not having thought of the voice as a voice. 
The professor of voice production will damp your 
enthusiasm by replying, “ Ah, yes, what marvellous ease 
of technique,” as if there could be any technique worthy 
of the name which is not easy in effect! The fact is, an 
artist such as Jean de Reszke or Melba is far above mere 
technique. They do not have to think of it at all, so 
thoroughly have they mastered their art. I have pur- 
posely placed these two singers in juxtaposition because 
their gifts are so different that they in themselves illustrate 
what I mean by technique. Each has thoroughly mastered 
the voice; Melba, like Madame Patti, sings as easily 
as a bird, and Jean de Reszke never gives you a sense of 
effort in mere voice production. And this is quite apart 
from the naturally good quality of the voice, although that 
quality, of course, is to a great extent conditioned by the 
ease of production. The difference between the two 
singers is mainly one of temperament: the kind of music 
which appeals to M. Jean de Reszke does not appeal to 
Madame Melba. And why can both get so much 
individual expression into their voices? Because in 
each case the artist has obtained such technical mastery 
that emotion is expressed with utmost ease. There does 
not seem any barrier between the artist’s self and the 
audience, You do not hear a mere voice—a disembodied 
voice production, as you hear in so many singers who 
are supposed to have a fine technique. 

And it is the same with violinists and pianists. If you 
hear Ysaye play Bach’s Chaconne, or a composition of 
Vieuxtemps, you do not sit and marvel at the mere 
technique, as you may often do with a lesser man. What 
you hear is an Ysaye who has so mastered his violin that 
it will express everything he wishes it to express. If 
you asked him how he played so wonderfully, how the 
most difficult problems in violin technique are solved by 
him with an ease which makes them appear childish, he 
would probably reply that he did not know how he did it. 
If you inquired into his early training you would find 
that his whole life has been given to his violin. Then, 
again, with pianists, the really gifted technician does not 
set you gaping at his tricks of pianistic legerdemain. If 
he has that effect on you he is probably only half 
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cultured on his technical side. Hear Pachmann play a 
Chopin Scherzo, and you will probably not appreciate 
the technical side of the playing as much as you ought 


considering how wonderful it is technically. Or listen to. 


Busoni playing Liszt. There is wonderful finger technique 
for you, wonderful phrasing, wonderful legato, and yet 
you will probably not be so outrageously impressed as 
when Rosenthal ploughs his way through the Liszt 
elegancies and brilliancies. In painting it is the same 
thing. When a painter obtrudes his technique, so that 
you exclaime“ How clever!” he is only half an artist, 
and, what is more to my point, only half a technician, 
The really great picture and sculpture do not knock you 
down from their mere technique, but from the absolutely 
perfect marriage of the thing expressed and the means of 
expression. And with writing a man has not technical 
command of language until it is an instrument that will 
almost unconsciously reflect his thought, not only in its 
logical sequence but in its emotional colour. You will find 
the great masters of prose have a voice behind their 
work, and that the voice changes according to the senti- 
ment or idea expressed. Here it will be wistful or gay ; 
there full of a deep, solemn music. The analyst of style 
will tell you that this voice is due to the cadence of word 
to word and sentence to sentence, but the writer himself 
is not aware that he has taken any particular pains to 
obtain the effect of that cadence. It has come because 
his literary technique is so perfect that he finds no 
difficulty in expressing his thoughts. 

Nowadays we hear a great deal about the technique 
of the orchestra. One might imagine, from what is 
written on the subject, that modern composers, such as 
Tschaikowsky and Richard Strauss, were mere mechanics 
in scoring ; and critics, in judging the second composer’s 
works, will tell you that they think it all very wonderful 
from a technical standpoint—in fact, that it is all tech- 
nique. But Richard Strauss’s use of the orchestra is 
something more than mere technical mastery. He 
thinks in orchestral instruments, and has such a thorough 
knowledge of his means of expression that he can con- 
ceive and execute effects never dreamt of by any other 
composer. To him the orchestra is an instrument which 
as easily reflects his thoughts as the violin of Ysaye 
reflects his idea of the music he plays. That Strauss’s 
thoughts may not seem of the most original type has 
nothing to do with the case, for I do not think you can 
rightly separate technique from thought. The two act 
and react one on the other until the keenest of critics 
cannot distinguish between them, And this is what I 
have called the technique of genius. Unless you make a 
point of looking at it from one standpoint, you are not 
amazed by its mere technical excellence ; and if you find 
that a musician (composer or instrumentalist) merely 
arouses your admiration for his technique, there is some- 
thing wrong with him, unless, of course, the music is 
absolutely made for technical display—of which kind of 
music, I may say in parenthesis, there is but little. The 
probable explanation is, that in such case the musician 
has not really a great technical mastery ; he has not 
risen so far above the point where technical difficulties 
are kopjes to be conquered only by the most determined 
assault ; he has not made his means of expression the 
slave of his intellect and will. The worst of it is, the 
public is most impressed by the half-technician. The 
painter who confines himself to solving a technical prob- 
lem, and takes care to show you he is so very clever ; 
the literary man who has laboriously built up a machine 
of style which creaks on ‘the slightest movement ; the 
pianist who can play very difficult music faster than any 
other man; the conductor who makes his orchestra 
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shout when it should speak, or whisper when it has just 
shouted, is hailed as a great master of technique. 
Whereas the man who has got to such a point of tech- 
nical excellence that he can conceal his art is apt to be 
passed over. And so I return once more to the de/ canto 
school of singing. It represents the technique of singing, 
and it was not a technique of “beauty of tone, vocal 
gymnastics, and dodges in voice production,” as 
M. Edouard de Reszke has truly pointed out, but a means 
by which the end of expression might be achieved. And 
there should be no talk of technique apart from expres- 
sion. It is not a thing that stands by itself. A cadenza 
in a concerto and a few of the more ornate songs of the 
fioriture school may be cited as exceptions, but even in 
these there is often room for the artist to put forth ex- 
pression, if he has but the technical mastery. Above all, 
there cannot be perfect interpretation without perfect 
technique-—to say so is a contradiction in terms. If you 
can distinguish between them one of them is faulty, and, 
therefore, the whole is faulty, too. I have left the obvious 
answer to my remarks to the last, because it embodies 
my whole point. It may be objected, then, that a man 
may have perfect technique, and yet not have anything to 
say asa creator, or lack emotion as an executant. Ought 
one, then, to say that, following my argument, he is only a 
half-technician because he says-nothing beyond technique? 
My answer and my point is, that unless a man has some- 
thing to say, or unless he is prompted by his interpreta- 
tive insight and emotion to utter the ideas of other men 
supremely, he never will attain to any very considerable 
technique, either as composer or as executant. That which 
they wanted to create compelled Beethoven, Wagner, 
Brahms, and Tschaikowsky to find a new and amazing 
technique ;: that which they want to express of emotional 
beauty have urged Jean de Reszke, Paderewski, Busoni, 
and Ysaye to the attainment of a technique of execution 
which, considered even technically, is supremely wonder- 
ful. But in each case the artistic wonder is in the 
perfect balance of the thing said and the way of saying 
it. That is the technique of genius; but, though one 
cannot justly expect the same perfection of achievement 
in lesser men, we should still demand, even in the 
smallest artist, the same balance between interpretative 
expression and technique. EDWARD A, BAUGHAN, 








LETTER FROM LEIPZIG, 


Our theatre director, Herr Max Staegemann, has made an in- 
teresting experiment by producing La Prise ae Troie, the 
first part of Les Zroyens, by Hector Berlioz. Herr Capell- 
meister Gorter, probably, was mainly instrumental in bringing 
this about, for he has been called here from Carlsruhe, where 
the opera cycle of Zhe Zrojans has been given in its entirety. 
The opera (La Prise de Troie) is extremely short; counting 
two very long intervals, it lasted only a little over two hours. 
Nevertheless, the pathetico-tragic mood uniform throughout 
becomes monotonous, and even the numerous episodes —festive 
procession, war play, melodrama, etc.—-could not drive away 
the feeling of weariness which gradually seized hold of the 
hearer. The total lack of action is the cause why this Berlioz 
opera has never gained firm footing on the stage. The only 
important ré/e is that of Cassandra, the daughter of Priam, who 
does nothing but announce misfortune and pour forth lamentation. 
Of the other personages, only Aineas and Chorcebus appear 
transiently in the foreground ; the rest are mere supernumera- 
ries. The music of the gifted Frenchman is full of distinction, 
appropriate to the personages, and in many ways it is akin to 
that of Gluck and Spontini, but, unfortunately, it lacks real 
dramatic nerve and melodic charm, the absence of the latter 
quality being felt more in this opera than in any other of his 
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compositions. Even Wagner, who justly paid the greatest heed 
to dramatic truth, does not despise the charm of melody, and 
with it often achieves his best triumphs. Melodic glimpses of 
the kind are utterly wanting in Berlioz. The instrumentation is 
Jess refined than one would expect from Berlioz; it is, in 
fact, somewhat conventional, and as regards richness of 
coloyring, will not bear comparison with that of any one of 
Wagner’s operas. 

The performance throughout was meritorious; the 
Cassandra of Frl. Eibenschiitz deserves special praise on 
account of the power of endurance which she displayed 
to the very end of this colossal 7é/e. Also Herren Moers 
(4Eneas) and Schiitz (Chorcebus) sang most excellently. 
The remaining nine characters, as already mentioned, 
have scarcely anything to do, and very little to sing. The 
chorus, on the other hand, was fairly well engaged, and ac- 
quitted itself of its task, often far from easy, in the best manner. 
The orchestra faithfully discharged its duty, and the stage 
arrangements were altogether worthy of the occasion. 

As the work has only been given twice within a fortnight, 
and is not included in the véfertoire for the coming week. it is 
quite possible that the same fate awaits it as that which befell 
the Pfeifertag of Schillings, which, though much bespoken, 
was quietly withdrawn after two performances, the Genes7us of 
Weingartner, or the Barenhduter of Siegfried Wagner. 

In summer time male choral societies are astir, and always 
give their so-called ‘‘ summer festival.” The Leipzig Teachers’ 
Choral Society, undoubtedly the most important choral institution 
of this town, opened the campaign. The faultless performances, 
under the guidance of its excellent director, Capellmeister Hans 
Sitt, included Herbeck’s ‘* Im Walde,” Kremser's ‘*‘ Jagdlied,”’ 
Fassbender’s ‘* Deutsches Lied,” Schwarz’s “ Jiiger’s Heim- 
kehr,” and pieces by Hegar, Curti, Dubois, and Hofmann. 
Alo the Etadlissement Bonorand gave its festival on the 6th of 
July, this time under the direction of Herr Dr. Gohler, only 
temporary conductor, which may account for the perform- 
ances not being quite up to the usual high standard of this 
society. The following composers were represented :—Khein- 
berger, H. Zollner, Abt, Attenhofer, Engelsberg, Finsterbusch, 
and Alfred Richter. From the sum total of the programmes, it 
is seen that choral societies take special interest in difficult 
tasks (as, for instance, Curti and Hegar), or in light music 
@ la Abt ; among the fifteen composers of choruses in the above 
two programmes, the only names of real importance are those 
of Rheinberger and Heinrich Hofmann. Where are the 
creators of male chorus music: Zelter, Kreuzer, Weber? 
Where are Schubert, Mendelssohn, and Schumann? Where 
are Franz and Vincenz Lachner, Max Bruch, Robert Volkmann, 
Hauptmann, Brahms, Marschner, Julius Rietz, Carl Zollner ? 
Of all these composers little notice is taken, where names like 
Koschat, Jiingst, Hermes, Engelsberg, and others of a similar 
kind are constantly to be met with. The conductors of the 
various societies ought to make it their duty to guide the public 
back again into the right path. We do not want symphonic 
poems for male chorus, but /ieder ; and Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann and others have provided difficult, yet also grateful, 
material. 

Thomas Koschat, the Carinthian vocalist, has again visited 
Leipzig with his quintet party, consisting, to the best of our 
knowledge, exclusively of members of the chorus of the Vienna 
Court Opera. He has given concerts at the Bonorand garden 
Etablissement, and roused his audiences to the greatest enthu- 
siasm. To hear a few of such sentimental, sweet- scented Jeder 
is all very well; in the end, however, they become very 
monotonous. 


Correspondence, 


—@——— 


To the Editor of THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 
THE HUMOROUS IN MUSIC. 


Str,—I wonder that one of the most undeniable instances of a 
comic effect has been passed over. In the Pastoral Symphony 
of Beethoven, according to Berlioz in his studies of those sym- 





phonies, the third movement represents the accompaniment to 
a rustic dance, and the fact that the village bassoon has only 
two notes (c and F) is amusingly shown by his tranquilly waiting 
during the change into the dominant, unable to comply with the 
demand for a G, and only resuming whenever a return to the 
tonic restores him to his primitive phrase. I am quoting from 
memory both as to the music and the comment of Berlioz, but 
the passage will be easily found in his masterly analysis of the 
nine symphonies. 

As regards the Marionette March, so completely is the fan de- 
pendent on the stage business (the cor#2ge munching huge slices of 
bread-and-butter, stopping to liquor up, etc.), that the organist 
of a London church, unrivalled for its music, told me that his 
use of this piece as a sortie drew many compliments, including 
those of his vicar, till the latter unluckily discovered the source 
and associations of the composition, a discovery resulting in 
warm words between himself and his ezfloyé, and an injunction 
to play less flippant music in the service of God !!!! 

The most broadly ludicrous effect which I remember is in 1 
forgotten opera by Auber (Zerline, on /a corbeille a’ oranges). It 
occurs in a dance of Chinese children; the humour is quite 
independent of the action. Visitors to the Grand Opéra in Paris 
may occasionally hear the piece, which has survived its original 
framework, interpolated in a modern opera, I forget which. 
The humour lies in the rhythm.—I remain, Sir, yours truly, 

EDWARD CUTLER. 

P.S.—The most glaring instances of phrases comical in 
character but forced into associations of the most tragic or 
romantic type, are found broadcast in Rossini’s Italian operas. 
The principal motive in the 7azcreat overture exactly fits the 
infantine chorus gibberish, ‘‘rum-te, rum-te, rum-te iddity.” 
The second motive in the Semzramide overture, given out on 
the flute or piccolo—every phrase, and almost every note, re- 
peated four times over—would seem far more comical than the 
Marionette March if the Rossini phrases were not associated by 
long-enforced obedience of thought with the murder of a white- 
haired husband and his reappearance from Hades. 


THE NORWEGIAN NATIONAL HYMN. 


I EARNESTLY request you to correct a notice in the last number 
of THE MONTHLY Musicat Recorp to the effect that the music 
of Rikard Nordrak to the Norwegian National Hymn is taken 
from a Haydn Quartet. 

No one ought to perceive plagiarism in a slight melodic re- 
semblance which, in comparison with the very many points of 
contact of the great masters, is not worthy of consideration. Then 
again, the writer out of a few notes of quite different rhythm has 
made a whole piece of music. 

Such an insinuation, as groundless as it is injurious to the 
posthumous fame of the composer and to his country, ought not 
to betolerated. I therefore hope that you will publish the above 
démenti in your esteemed paper.—Yours most respectfully, 

EDVARD GRIEG. 

[The statement referred to was printed as a mere report, but 
we are glad that the eminent Norwegian musician who signs 
the above should thus speedily put an end to a fabulous and false 
report.—Aditor M. M. R.] 





OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


WILLIAM BLAKE’s pastoral poem entitled “The Shep- 
herd,” praising the sweetness of him who watches over 
sheep, following them all the day, appeals especially to us 
at this season of the year, and with, perhaps, double force 
owing to the troubled times in which we live. How to 
invent suitable music for such simple words was a diffi- 
cult problem which the composer, A. E. Horrocks, has 
successfully solved. The opening symphony, with its 
softly gliding, descending phrase over a tonic-dominant 
pedal, creates the right atmosphere, and, by syncopation, 
that double pedal produces a quaint, rustic effect. The 
melody of the song has something of folk character about 
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it—short phrases of moderate compass, and rhythmic 
repetition ; the charm, too, of the vocal part is enhanced 
by the unpretentious accompaniment, in which are heard 
notes, as it were, of shepherd's pipe. 








 Reblews of Hew Music and Hew 
nitions. 


—_~—- 


Harmonies Poétiques et Religieuses: No. 3, Bénédiction 
de Dieu dans la Solitude. Pour Piano, par F. Liszr. 
London : Augener & Co. ° 

IN composing instrumental music, Liszt and Berlioz, two 

of the foremost champions of the romantic school, worked, 

like Beethoven, to some picture in their minds. Secular 
subjects engaged the attention of both, but Liszt occa- 
sionally sought inspiration from a sacred theme; for, 
unlike Berlioz, he was of a religious nature, pondered 
often and deeply on the mystery of life, and enjoyed the 
consolation which Christianity affords toa sincere believer. 

The “ Harmonies Poétiques et Religieuses,” published by 

Lamartine in 1830, made a deep impression on Liszt, and 

the thoughts and feelings which they aroused were ex- 

pressed by him in tones. The piece under notice opens 
with a broad, dignified theme, which is first given out in 
quiet tones beneath a delicate network of chords in ar- 
peggio. After a time that theme is presented with greater 
intensity; there is a working up toa //¥, and then a gradual 
sinking down to the softest Jzanissime, A short and 
expressive andante section, evolved from a question-like 
phrase, leads to a new theme in minor, but the principal 
key (F sharp major) and principal theme soon return, and, 
as before, only with different working, there is s¢ve¢fo both 
of tone and /emfo, with corresponding quieting down. 

The music is poetical, and full of refined feeling, and 

whoever interprets it must beware of treating it as a mere 

show piece ; its virtuosity is most certainly a means, not 
an end. — 

Six Poetic Pieces for the Pianoforte. By EDMONDSTOUNE 
DuNCAN. Op. 47. London: Augener & Co, 

THE first of this set of six short and easy pieces is 

entitled Spinning Song. \t commences in somewhat 

lively fashion with an accompaniment which suggests the 
hum of a spinning-wheel ; soon, however, occurs a pas- 
sage of more pensive character, and in slower time. 

And a few bars later is heard a soft, tuneful phrase, which 

offers delightful contrast to what may be called the 

spinning-wheel motive. Towards the close of the piece 
the song becomes very lively, but the coda is soft and 
peaceful. No. 2 is a Gavotte, and a very charming one. 

[t is quaint, and full of rhythmic life. The key is F major, 

and there is a graceful middle section of mzse/te character. 

No. 3 is a Landler, smooth and winsome. In No. 4, an 

/ntermezzo, quiet and melodious, the rhythm is again 

varied, and yet there is nothing disjointed or patchy ; a 

reposeful, syncopated phrase which acts as a kind of 

refrain, is of marked simplicity. No. 5 is a bright, elegant 

Waltz, and No. 6 a stately March, bearing the super- 

scription “ Vera incessu patuit Dea.” 


Favourite Salon Pieces. No. 2, Dancing Waves. By 
A. PIECZONKA. Simplified arrangement by O. 
THUMER. London: Augener & Co. 

THE title of this piece is particularly inviting during these 

hot days of summer. Without such indication it would 

of course be impossible to know that the composer meant 
to depict dancing waves, but given the title, the dance 


rhythm, and the running passages easily help the imagi- 

nation, and a sea picture is the natural result. Froma 

purely musical point of view the piece is melodious, re- 
fined, and effective, and, in this simplified form, tempting 
to fingers which cannot cope with it in its original form, 

Cuvres choisis pour Piano, Par CH. B, LYSBERG. La 
Baladine. Arrangée pour Piano & 4 mains par O. 
THUMER. London: Augener & Co. 

TEACHERS often find themselves in want of a piece to 
brighten up dull pupils, and for such a purpose Za Bala- 
dine will be found most effective. ..The rhythm is clearly 
marked and the pace smart, so that sluggish fingers will 
be forced to exert themselves, while the sparkling melody 
and the showy passages will render the effort thoroughly 
pleasant. The music is bright and stimulating. Slow 
music is ali very well in its way, but when pupils—as is 
often the case—say they prefer slow pieces, it implies a 
certain laziness of character which should not be encour- 
aged. In the duet arrangement under notice the second 
player plays the humble 7é/e of an accompanist ; the two 
performers ought therefore to learn both bass and treble, 
so that they could change places, and each in turn indulge 
in the more attractive part. 

Suile in G, for Organ. By OLIVER KING. Op. 108. 
(Edition No. 5807; price, net, 2s.) London: 
Augener & Co, 

THIS Suite opens with a Chorale-Prelude in G minor. 

After some brief introductory matter is heard the first 

line of the well-known Chora/e, “O Haupt voll Blut und 

Wunden,” and as each fresh line enters it is subjected to 

clever canorfic imitation. The movement is smooth and 

dignified. It is followed by an Andante tranguillo in the 
key of F. In suites in the olden days all the movements 
were, with few exceptions, in the same key. To modern 
ears this, however, appears monotonous, and in the work 
under notice only the first and the last are in the 
same key. The Avdantehasa soft, flowing theme, which, 
after an excursion to the key of the dominant, is repeated. 
The short movement concludes with a quiet coda. Next 
comes a dainty Adlegretto-Pastorale in D, with a quaint 
middle section in the relative minor. The Finale (Post- 
lude), an Allegro con Fuoco, which has for its second 
theme another favourite Chorale, brings the suite to an 
effective close. The whole work is fresh, clever, and 
interesting, while the writing shows the hands and feet 

—if the expression be allowed—of an experienced per- 

former. —_—_—_— 

Two Characteristic Pieces for Violin with Pianoforte 
accompaniment. By FRITZ STRUSS. Op. 12. No. 1, 
Gondoliera; No.2,{dylle. London : Augener & Co. 

THE titles of these two pieces clearly indicate the charac- 

ter of the music : the first must suggest the gliding of a 

gondola over the smooth waters which intersect the 

queen of cities. The measure for a piece of this kind 
is usually 6—8, but the composer has selected 9—8, with 
ashort middle section in 3—8. A flowing introductory 
symphony for pianoforte leads to a graceful undulating 
theme, of which portions are cleverly echoed in the rich 
though light pianoforte accompaniment. The middle 
section in the key of the relative minor offers strong and 

effective contrast. On repetition of the principal section, . 

the echo effects are even more prominent. A calm peace- 

ful coda seems to typify the slackening of speed as the 

pleasure boat approaches the landing-place. No. 2, 

ldylle, is bright and engaging. Pastoral compositions 

are frequently written in slow time, as, for instance, 





the Pastoral Symphony in Zhe Messiah, or the slow 
movement of Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony. People 
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however, who live in the country indulge, like those 
who live in towns, in various moods; peaceful 
surroundings may induce cheerfulness as well as quiet 
contemplation, The piece under notice is an Adlegro. 
The music shows a happy, contented mind, though, let it 
be clearly understood, there is nothing boisterous or un- 
refined in it. Both compositions are of quite moderate 
difficulty, and therefore appeal to a large circle. 


Fantaisie brillante sur la Marche et la Romance a’ Otello 
de Rossini, for the Violin, with Pianoforte accom- 
paniment, by H. W. ERNsT. Op. 11. Revised and 
fingered by ERNST HEIM. (Edition, No. 11401 ; 
price, net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 

OBJECTORS to brilliant, showy music are often to be 

found amongst those whose technique is of a very limited 

order. There are, no doubt, some persons very solemn- 
minded who will not tolerate anything but fugues or 
sonatas ; as a rule, however, a pianist who pooh-poohs 

Liszt’s fine-fingered fioriture, or a violinist who looks down 

on Paganini’s fingerboard fireworks, has tried in vain to 

master them. If anyone is specially endowed as a vir- 
tuoso, he cannot help displaying that gift, as, for instance, 
in the case of the remarkable violinist who has recently 
been drawing such crowds. Objection to music written 
for show only becomes harmful when performers so 
give themselves up to it that they are unable to interpret 
in the right spirit the works of the great masters in which 
virtuosity though ofien a means, is never an end. The Ernst 

Fantasia based on well-known themes of Rossini, is a 

capital concert piece for a miscellaneous programme, 

while, to able violinists, the clever writing is singularly 
attractive. —_—_— 

Réverie et Caprice (Romance) pour Violon, avec accom- 
pagnement de Piano par HECTOR BERLIOZ. Op. 8. 
Revised and fingered by ERNST HEIM. (Edition 
No. 11321 ; price, net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 

BERLIOZ, like Wagner, wrote little music for solo instru- 

ments ; they were most attracted by the orchestra, with its 

many combinations and varied colouring. A piece such as 

the one under notice comes therefore more or less as a 

surprise, and v.olinists will naturally be curious to make 

its acquaintance. The Réverie takes the form of an 

Adagio in the key of F sharp minor. After a few intro- 

ductory bars, guasz recitativo, the solo instrument has an 

engaging melody of pure Berlioz type. This is followed 
by a dramatic passage, in which the opening phrase of 
the piece which, in spirit if not letter, is akin to one in the 
great Scéne d'Amour music of Roméo et Juliette, is given 
out with greater intensity by the solo instrument. This 
phrase and the melody mentioned above form the chief 
subject matter of the Adiegro vivace, and they are pre- 
sented in a wayward manner that answers exactly to the 
title “Caprice.” There are frequent changes of Zemfo, 
ritenutos, guast recit. passages, suggested by the mental 

picture to which the composer was working. It is a 

characteristic piece, and as regards the solo part, not diffi- 

cult ; it needs, however, to be interpreted with point and 
feeling. 

Unison Songs—Book 1., 6 Songs for Boys (with unison 
chorus), by W. J. FOXELL, M.A., Mus.B. ; Book III., 
4 Songs, by A. E. HORROCKS; and Book IV., 4 
Songs by A. E. Horrocks. (Edition Nos. 12501, 
12503, ani 12504; price, net, 6d. each.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE Songs for Boys are very simple, yet very attractive. 

The words, which have been written by Mr. Foxell as 

well as the music, are such as boys will delight to sing ; 

some are light and humorous, others more serious, though 
not prosy. Of the former we may name “ The Fair,” in 


which are detailed the various diversions to be 
had at an entertainment of the kind; “The Ghost,” 
who relates how the terror which he and his fellow 
spirits formerly exercised has declined; and “ Our 
Debating Society,” with its hot-headed Home Ruler, 
its members who “talk or bawl or bellow,” and its 
“strictly impartial” chairman. No. 3, “ To-morrow,” 
teaches in pleasant tones and words the folly of 
putting off till to-morrow what ought to be done 
to-day. No. 4, “ Dreamland,” has a soft flowing melody, 
and the poem tells of the fair castles of their future which 
boys build in Dreamland, 

Books III. and IV. are by A. E. Horrocks. No. 1 
of the first set concerns the tricks played by “ My Lady 
Wind,” as related in the old nursery rhyme ; the music 
is quaint and realistic within moderation. No. 2, “ The 
Shepherd,” is remarkable for its simplicity and its charm; 
the music reminds us somewhat of Schubert in his 
pastoral moods, but in spirit only, not in letter. No. 3 
is another setting of a nursery rhyme, and No. 4 of 
William Blake’s quaint poem “ The Lamb.” Book IV. 
is entirely devoted to nursery and old rhymes. “The 
Old Woman and her Broom” is lively, while the next, 
“Sleep, Baby, Sleep,” with its quiet yet prattling melody 
and its pretty accompaniment, is very taking. ‘ Cock 
Robin’s Serenade” is cheerful ; and the fourth, in which 
the “ pretty flowers” say why they open wide their leaves 
“in the morning early,” is the last, yet not the least 
attractive. Book II. (“Six Little Songs for Little 
People,” by Fr. Rosse) has already been reviewed in 
these columns. —_——- 

Ye Twice Ten Hundred Detties. Words by Dryden, 
music by Henry Purcell, from “ The Indian Queen.” 
Arranged and edited, with Pianoforte accompani- 
ment, from the original score, by ALFRED MOFFAT’. 
London : Augener & Co. 

THERE is much that is striking in the music which 
Purcell wrote in 1692 for Dryden’s “Indian Queen.’ 
The great merit of the songs—among which the one 
under notice holds high rank—was soon recognized ; 
they were printed while the composer was yet alive, but 
without his consent. The publishers in their preface 
speak of having “found a jewel of very great value, on 
which account we were unwilling that so rich a treasure 
should any longer be buried in oblivion.” The conjurer’s 
song, “ Ye Twice Ten Hundred Deities,” with its impres- 
sive recitative and gentle closing andante, has been 
provided by Mr. Moffat with an accompaniment evolved 
from the original figured bass in a simple yet able style. 


The Seven Ravens (Das Marchen von den sieben Raben). 
By HERMANN FRANCKE. Composed for female 
voices, soli and chorus, with Pianoforte accompani- 
ment, by FRANZ ABT. Op.570. The English version 
by Edward Oxenford. (Vocal! score, Edition No. 
9030, net, 2s. 6d.; words and connecting text for 
recitation, No. g030@, net, 6d.) London: Augener 
& Co. 

PRACTICE, it is said, makes perfect; and, if so, 

the composer, judging from the above high opus 

number, could not have been far from the goal. Any- 
how, the little work under notice shows that he 

had still something to say, and could say it in a 

clear, pleasant manner. The famous legend of the 

peasant’s seven sons who were turned into ravens, their 
encounter with the dwarf, and their release from bird 
shape by their little sister, is related in verse for recitation, 
and the latter is interspersed with various musical num- 
bers. After the opening cheerful chorus comes a second, 





“The children at the spring,” with some picturesque and 
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characteristic music ; the “splash” effect, as the story is 
told, of the jug falling into the water has in it a touch of 
realism not forced, and hence successful. A graceful 
soprano solo, entitled “ The Good Sister,” is followed by 
a capital number, “The Dwarf and the Seven Ravens” ; 
the dwarf is represented by a mezzo-soprano voice, 
the seven ravens are, however, confined—for simplicity’s 
sake, of course—to two parts. Of the three remaining 
attractive numbers, we would especially mention the 
zraceful “ Enchanted Wood ”’ chorus and one with which 
the work concludes, bright and dignified. 


Sweet Dreams (Cradle Song). Vocal Duet for female 
voices, with Pianoforte accompaniment. Words by 
William Blake, music by A. E. HORROCKS. (Edition 
No. 4093 ; price 4d., net.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE delicate little poem might easily have been spoilt by 

any attempt on the part of the composer to give promi- 

nence to her art. All that was needed was a smooth, 
flowing melody, and just enough of accompaniment with 

a rocking figure to offer quiet support to the voices. The 

recipe for such a song is simple enough, and yet Miss 

Horrocks is one of few composers who could have written 

it in so becoming a manner. The two voice parts are all 

that can be desired as regards smoothness and comfort- 
able range. ——— 

How to Tell the Nationality of Old Violins. By BALFOUR 
& Co. Published by Balfour & Co. y 

IN naming the national peculiarities of violin work the 
authors remind amateurs and collectors that in some in- 
struments there is a mixture of styles ; some old makers 
migrated from the country of their birth, thus introducing 
their methods into other lands, and being in turn influ- 
enced by the style in vogue in the country of their adop- 
tion. The facts set orth in this booklet will, nevertheless, 
prove of practical use. For instance, just to show the 
character of the contents, the various portions of violins 
of various nationalities are compared, and according to 
the shape of the scrolls, the general appearance of the 
buttons, the length and width of the sound-holes, etc., so 
is the particular nationality determined. The booklet is 
clearly written, and provided with some excellent illus- 
trations. —_— 

Potpourris on Popular Melodies from Classical and 
Modern Operas and Oratorivs. By RICHARD 
HOFMANN :— 

5443 G. ROSSINI. 
A. Violin Solo... 
. Two Violins sie 
. Violin and Pianoforte Sie 
D,. Two Violins and Pianoforte... 
. Violin, Violoncello, and Pianoforte ... 
. Flute, Violin, Violoncello, and Piano 
H Flute, Violoncello, and Pianoforte ... 
/. Flute and Pianoforte... 
K. Flute Solo... oe ce se 
L. Flute, Two Violins, V’cello, and Piano 
M. Flute, Two Violins, and Pianoforte... 
JV. Flute, Two Violins, Tenor, Violon- 
cello, and Pianoforte _... iy 
O. Flute, Violin, Tenor, V’cello,and Piano net 
_ P. Flute, Violin, and Pianoforte . net 
Q. Two Violins, Tenor, V’cello, and Piano net 
R. Violin, Tenor, Violoncello, and Piano net 
S. Violin, Tenor, and Pianoforte .. net 
London: Augener & Co. 

There was a time, and not so very long ago, when 
Rossini’s operas were all the rage. Then came Verdi 
with his earlier operas, and now Wagner is in violent 
vogue. But although the fashions of opera, as of the 
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world generally, pass away, there are certain portions of 
them which take hold of the public and seem to defy the 
ravages of time. Such is the case with Rossini’s Guii- 
laume Tell, The picturesque opening and spirited close 
of the overture, the graceful introduction to Act I., the 
famous duo, “O Mathilde, idole de mon Ame”; these 
and other attractive sections are to be found in the Pot- 
pourri under notice, and arranged, as will be seen from 
the heading, for various instruments. The arrangements, 
by no means difficult, show skill and care. 


March Album. 10 Favourite Marches for the Piano- 
forte. By JOHN PHILIP Sousa. (Edition No. 
8441 ; price, net, Is.) London: Augener & Co. 

A COMPOSER who can write a taking March must have 

something in him. A clear, strong feeling for rhythm is 

important, and any one of the marches in this Album will 
show that this quality, at any rate, is not wanting. Then 

a gift for creating bright, tuneful melody is indispensable, 

and who that has listened, for instance, to the piquant 

“ Flirtation” March, to the “ March Past of the National 

Fencibles,” at first soft and delicate, afterwards loud 

and bold, or to the stirring “ March Past of the Rifle 

Regiment,” would deny that to the composer? On the 

title page, which, by the way, contains a portrait of the 

composer, the marches are described as “ favourite,” and 


we may safely add that this qualifying word may be 
taken au pied de la lettre. 








@ur Letter from the @pera. 


THE FoYER, COVENT GARDEN, 

July 21, 1900. 
DEAR MR. EDITOR,—For the last time this season I 
sit down wearily to report to you the goings on of Covent 
Garden. As I complained in my last letter, it has been 
misbehaving in a very shocking manner ; and it has also 
been hampered by the frequent—in fact, continual—indis- 
position of Jean de Reszke. Jean, I should say, is 
suffering from the aftermath of influenza. We all know 
how delightful a thing an attack of influenza is, we all 
know how liable we are for months afterwards to colds, 
to indigestion, sudden accesses of bad temper, and 
hundreds of other ills the flesh is heir to ; but we all find 
it hard to imagine that a distinguished tenor can suffer 
like the rest of us in this respect. Yet, after all, a tenor 
is but mortal flesh and blood ; and Jean has found out 
this truth, of late if he did not know it before. He has sung 
rarely, and then under the greatest difficulty, and finally, 
after having his nose operated on to rid him of a distress- 
ing catarrh—one of influenza’s legacies—he has given up 
the game this year in disgust, and has retired for a long 
rest before proceeding with Mr. Grau to America. So 
this last week of opera may be taken as counting for 
nothing. Nothing fresh will be done, excepting that 
wonderful novelty, Rossini’s Barber of Seville. (It is 
wrong to translate it as one of the papers has lately, 
The Civil Barber.) So one may fairly reckon up the 
whole season and ask oneself whether it has been a better 
or a worse one than its predecessors. 

Let us first consider the question of novelties. They 
are—as an Irish gentleman might say—Puccini’s Za 
Tosca. That is the complete list, unless you count 
The Barber, Lucia di Lammermoor, and The Huguenots. 
What is to be said, then, of Za Zosca ? 

I find Zosca quite the worst of all the young Italian 
school’s productions. Cavalleria I hate—it is blatant, 
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ugly, vulgar, violent ; Pagliacci I simply dislike for its 
lack of invention and beauty, and genuine native power ; 
La Bohéme is to me the merest trifling, with the stock- 
in-trade of the ordinary operatic manufacturer. But Za 
Tosca seems poorest of them all, and is, I believe, the 
poorest of them all. To begin with, the subject is wholly 
unoperatic. It is melodrama of the most melodramatic 
sort ; it is theatrical of the theatre theatrical, stage of the 
stage stagey. The action is intensely rapid throughout ; 
the drama is moved on not by the force of things thought, 
felt, and said, but by a swift succession of incidents. Let 
one of those incidents drag, and the thing goes to pieces. 
Now, it is obvious that when music is put toa play of 
this sort the action must of necessity drag—that is, if the 
music is to be of the slightest importance. Music in an 
opera must not sink to be merely an accompaniment 
to a series of incidents, Its part isto move on, to develop 
the drama by making clearer and clearer the thought 
and feeling of protagonists. It is obvious that to do that 
requires time. But the moment the flow ofa play like 
La Tosca is stopped to give the music a chance the 
whole inherent power of the play is lost ; the play 
becomes something totally different. That is what actually 
happens ; the power of the play is taken away, and yet 
the music makes little effect, and could not possibly make 
much effect, for the simple enough reason I have already 
given—that the drama is one of incident, not of thought 
and emotion, so that there is little or nothing for the 
music to express. The music has never anything to 
express that is vital to the life of thedrama. Music can- 
not even indicate the workings of the subtle, logical mind 
of the villain Scarpia; and it is the inventions of that 
mind that hurry on the drama. It can express Tosca’s 
love for Cavaradossi ; but that is a mere incident, and 
while it is being uttered the whole development hangs 
fire. In a word, I cannot think that any composer could 
have written fine music to such adrama; and I cannot 
understand how any composer with the smallest pre- 
tensions to the dramatic sense can have thought of 
attempting the task. Puccini has certainly failed. He 
falls lamentably between two stools. By subordinating 
the music more than he has he might have left the play 
of La Tosca very little altered from the original, and 
Ternina, instead of Sarah Bernhardt, might well have 
played the title part and made a certain success. By 
disregarding the play altogether and spreading himself 
on the music he might have written a pretty series of 
songs, duets, and choruses. But he has chosen to try to 
do the two things, and the result is disastrous. It is one 
of the very few operas which one listens to wishing to good- 
ness all the time that there was no music there. You 
want to watch the drama, you want the drama to ‘get 
along ; and whenever these vocal or instrumental inter- 
ruptions are made you get savage and want to turn a dog 
or the Covent Garden cat on the composer who wrote the 
stuff and the management which determined to mount 
it. The very nature of the story prevents Puccini 
essaying any continuous symphonic music, even if he 
ever thought of doing so, which I take leave to 
doubt. It is an interminable series of commence- 
ments. Phrase after phrase is announced and leaves 
off. The ear goes almost crazy after a while. La 
Tosca is a sort of musical torture of Tantalus : the ear 
craves one long draught of melody, even if the melody 
were of an interior order ; the cup constantly seems to 
be approaching, and as constantly it is snatched away 
again, ? 


I pay Ternina a high compliment when I tell her that 


in Zosca she is an utter failure. 


She cannot play in bad 
art—that is certain, 


How on earth she aliowed herself to 


be persuaded to try it I cannot guess; but I am well 
pleased that she came to such utter grief. It isto be hoped 
that she will stick henceforth to the nobler operas, and 
leave Young Italy and its concoctions severely alone. 
Lucia as Cavaradossi sang in his usual way, and gave 
immense satisfaction to a few of his compatriots in 
the gallery. They could not have worked harder had 
they been paid for it. Scotti, who is rapidly growing 
into a really great artist, had a difficult and most thank- 
less part in Scarpia; but he carried it through with 
power, dignity, and some very fine singing. The only 
other character who counted was the Sacristan, as ren- 
dered by Gilibert. This genuinely distinguished artist, 
who plays everything to perfection, is not heard nearly 
often enough. He has conscience, a sense of beauty, an 
enormous sense of humour, and a fine voice; and it 
is a curious fact that no matter what he plays you 
think nature intended him for that part, and for that 
alone. 

This, then, is Covent Garden’s sole novelty. We have 
had no 77is¢an, and that fact is supposed to be compen- 
sated for by four representations of Zosca. There is very 
little more to be said—nothing, indeed, that I have not 
said before. For next year great things are promised. 
Mr. Neilson, the new stage-manager, has sent in an 
elaborate report to the management, and it is understood 
that when the curtain rises next season the stage will be 
fitted with hydraulic machinery and a score of other 
improvements. Whether it will be fitted with men of 
intelligence to use the new appliances wisely and artistic- 
ally is more than I care to say. To sum up this season: 
it has been precisely like other Covent Garden seasons. 
I believe a lot of money has been made ; and to make 
money is, after all, the object for which the syndicate 
exists.—Faithfully yours, ITALIANOPHILE. 








Conrerts, 


—=Qa 


M. KUBELIK’S RECITAL 

THE appearance of a new violinist of extraordinary powers as 
an executant would be a delightful sensation in the musical 
world if it were not associated with regret that thisremarkable per- 
former seeks to revive the fantastic and grotesque tricks made 
only too popular in bygone days by Paganini, that extraord.- 
nary violinist, who died at Nice in 1840. But players like-Dr. 
Joachim have taught us to appreciate a better style of performance 
and nobler music than that of the Italian violinist. Still the abso- 
lute mastery of all technical difficulties has a charm’ for many 
patrons of the concert-room, to whom M. Johann Kubelik, from 
Prague, is evidently the musical lion of the season. He has 
given six recitals at St. James’s Hall, crowds being attracted, 
especially with programmes entirely devoted to Paganini 
pieces such as ‘‘ The Witch’s Dance,” the eccentric 
Variations on the National Anthem, and the so-called Concerto 
in D, which Wilhelmj revised, and to some extent improved, a 
few years ago. M. Kubelik must be credited with almost 
magical facility in execution, and his excellent tone and correct 
intonation lead us to hope that when he has gained sufficient 
notoriety by this musical trickery, he will devote his 
great abilities to works of a higher character. His personal ap- 
pearance recalls the portraits of Paganini, and the wonderful 
ease with which he conquers every technical difficulty materially 
helps to carry out the illusion. He also, like the Italian 
violinist, plays upon a Guarnerius of excellent quality. It 
need hardly be said that in the few classical works he has 
played M. Kubelik is less successful than in pieces of the 





virtuoso class, 
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SAVOY THEATRE. 


THE revival of the Gilbert and Sullivan comic opera, Zhe 
Pirates of Penzance, has proved a great success, partly, perhaps, 
because the opera has not been made too familiar on the barrel- 
organ and by street bands. There was a pleasant freshness in 
the music, and although events have changed greatly since the 
first production of the opera, and incidents which then served 
for satirical allusions are now taken seriously, the charm of the 
fluent, melodious and graceful music yet remained, and no doubt 
the revival will have a long and prosperous run, as the mapage- 
ment is fortunate in possessing artists quite as capable and effec- 
tive as those originally seen in the opera. All the vocal music 
was admirably rendered, and the grotesque drilling of the police 
sergeant and his men, with their refrain, “‘ The policeman’s lot 
is not a happy one,” evoked as hearty laughter and applause as 
of old. Mr, W. S. Gilbert superintended the revival himself, 
and with the conductor, Mr, Cellier, and Mr. D’Oyly Carte, ap- 
peared before the curtain at the close of the opera in response to 
enthusiastic calls. 


SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 


THE music of Zhe Casino Girl, produced recently at the 
above theatre, is of better quality than has been heard for some 
time at that house. One does not expect anything of a very 
artistic kind in music composed for productions intended merely 
for the amusement of a light-hearted audience. Yet, when the 
melodies are good of their kind, the choral portions effective, 
and other concerted movements reveal a considerable amount of 
musicianly skill, the score may fairly be pronounced above 
the average. The composer, Mr. Ludwig Englander, is evi- 
dently no novice, and the songs he has written are full of tuneful 
passages, and less commonplace than such melodies usually 
are. Fortunately for the composer, the music is rendered with 
great animation, and for the most part by capable vocalists. 
The Casino Girl closely resembles 7he Gazety Girl and 
other pieces of the same kind, with American eccentricities 
engrafted. Dealing with such a subject a composer who strives 
to obtain artistic effect is worthy of commendation, and if others 
followed his example the tone of these pieces might be con- 
siderably improved. 


STUDENTS’ OPERAS. 


ALTHOUGH English operatic composers have such faint hopes 
of ever establishing a national school of opera, many youthful 
and ambitious students are studying, and even producing, new 
works, and some of them are by no means without promise, 
For example, Mr. Harry Farjeon, who gained the Goring Thomas 
scholarship at the Royal Academy of Music, has produced a 
comic opera called Zhe Regis‘ry Office, in which there is evidence 
of genuine talent for this kind of composition. The scene is at 
a servants’ registry office, and the libretto, cleverly written by 
the young composer’s sister, introduces some very humorous 
scenes, obviously suggested by similar ideas in the Gilbert and 
Sullivan comic operas, but the funny incidents are well worked 
out, and the music exactly suits the subject, being tuneful and 
melodious in the solos, the choruses also revealing decided 
capacity for comic opera. 

On July 6th, at the Guildhall School, which now has the 
advantage of possessing an attractive theatre, Mr. H. Waldo 
Warner, a young student who has greatly distinguished him- 
self on previous occasions, produced a clever comic opera called 
The Royal Vagrants, the subject relating toa youthful Crown 
Prince and a countess who had been betrothed for dynastic 
reasons, but had never seen each other. The young people 
objecting to matrimonial state arrangements, wander into the 
neighbouring territory disguised as peasants, meet, fall in love, 
and eventually of their own free will carry out the wishes and 
plans of their royal parents. and guardians. Mr. Warner 
has written some excellent music for the libretto, and a most 
successful performance was attended by the Lord Mayor and 
sheriffs, 





A SCANDINAVIAN CONCERT. 


Art Steinway Hall, July 11th, a concert was given in which the 
entire programme was selected from the works of Scandinavian 
composers and performed by Scandinavian artists, the best of 
these being Mr. John Forsell, an excellent baritone from the 
Royal Opera, Stockholm. He has a fine voice and a broad 
expressive style. These merits were fully displayed in several 
Swedish songs. Mdlle. Otta Brony, already well known in | 
London, gave several Swedish songs, humorous and pathetic. 
A pianist of merit, new to London, Mlle. Tosta de Benici, 
performed the first movement of Grieg’s pianoforte concerto 
quite admirably, the orchestral part being given on a second 
pianoforte by Mrs. Frederiksen. Mr. Frederiksen played a 
solo by Gade for the violin, creditably, and joined Mlle. Benici 
in a sonata by Sjigren for violin and pianoforte. The Scandi- 
navians and their music met with an extremely favourable 
reception, 


THE CLOSING CONCERT SEASON. 


THE past concert season has not proved of special interest from 
an artistic point of view, neither has it by any means been a profit- 
able one. A lingering war and other public events unfavourable 
to musical enterprise almost ruined concert-givers, who have also 
themselves to blame for making things worse by dull monoto- 
nous programmes of hackneyed pieces. One of the most recent 
concerts possessing any feature of interest was that of Madame 
Blanche Marchesi, in which M. Johannes Wolff and Mr. Benno 
Schénberger played Gabriel Faure’s clever sonata, Op. 13, and 
Grieg’s in F major, Op. 8. M. Wolff played a Romance of 
Sinding as a solo, with admirable expression, and Mr. Schon- 
berger was as charming as ever in interpreting Chopin. Madame 
Marchesi sang for the second time this season Jensen’s Do/o- 
rosa cycle of six songs, plaintive but beautiful, and also gave 
Schubert's ‘‘Erl-King” and other songs. —A concert was 
given last month at the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, by the 
pupils of.Mr. Domenico Barnett, principal professor of the 
pianoforte there, and the playing generally showed sound, 
earnest teaching. Australian vocalists are coming to England, 
but they are not all of the Melba class. Miss Nora Daneand Miss 
Morell, who appeared early in July, were promising singers. 
Miss Augusta Cottlow, an American pianist, and a pupil of 
Signor Busoni, will probably be heard of in the future. Miss 
Olga Miles, a young pianist of talent, gave a recital early in 
July, and was well received. Miss Maud McCarthy, the 
violinist, Miss Séguel, pianist, and Mr. Sterling McKinlay, son 
of the popular contralto, Madame Antoinette Sterling, also Mr. 
John Thomas, the harpist, and Mr. Ganz, were among the 
recent concert-givers, but few, indeed, will look back upon the 
closing concert season with satisfaction. Its pecuniary results 
have been, as a rule, disastrous, and as entertainments it 
must be confessed that our concert system needs thoroughly 
reforming. 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 


THE exhibition of musical instruments at the Crystal Palace 
has come rather late in the season. But for those interested in 
tracing the developments of modern musical instruments, the 
show has ample attraction, the only hindrance to its complete 
success being that so many musical people are flitting to the 
moors and mountains, the sea and the lakes, while not a few 
are rushing over to Paris. Soon the lovers of sweet sounds 
who. are kept in London will be flocking to the Promenade 
concerts, which commence on the 25th inst., and, as usual, 
under the direction of Mr. H. J. Wood.—Many of the 
instrumental and vocal numbers from Purcell’s incidental 
music to the Aairy Queen were performed, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. J. S. Shedlock, at the house of Mrs. Hemy 
Mudie Cooke, on July 6th. Miss Evangeline Florence, 
Mrs. Gattie, and Messrs. Vivian Bennetts and Denis O'Sullivan 
were the vocalists, and their rendering cf the delightful songs 
was excellent. The instrumental numbers (quintet ot strings and 
harpsichord) were given under the able leadership of Mr. Sig- 
mund Beel. Purcell’s Fairy Queen was produced at Dorset 
Gardens Theatre in 1692; it was repeated in 1693, and then 
passed into oblivion. 
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THE SHEPHERD. 
SONG 
by 
A. E. HORROCKS. 
Words by William Blake. 


From 


“ . 
Unison Songs” Book III. 
(Augeners Edition N9 12503.) 
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Musical Protes, 


————— 


Berlin.—In 1899 the Royal Opera gave 301 opera, five 
operetta, and fifty-eight ballet performances, besides 
eight appearances of the Schwerin Opera Company. 
The representations incluced sixty-two different operas, 
one operetta, and five ballets. Seven novelties were 
produced : Ariséis, by Emmanuel Chabrier ; Zhe Defar- 
ture, by Eugene d’Albert ; Regina, by Albert Lortzing ; 
Mudarra, by Ferd. Le Borne; /ngwelde, by Max 
Schillings ; Zhe Cricket, by Joh. Doebber ;» and King 
Drosselbart, by Gustav Kulenkampff. Joh, Strauss’s 
Fledermaus was given 100 times on the above and on 
Kroll’s Royal Opera stage. On the first-named, Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s /tkado was brought out under the com- 
poser’s direction, whom William I1., with his usualaffability, 
invited to his box in order to express his gratification, 
adding that, for aes artists who are accustomed to 
Wagner’s style, lighter music is an excellent school. 
They thereby assume a lighter, graceful deportment, and 
he therefore attaches value to the performance of 
operettas at the Opera.—Even for the “dog days” a 
third opera has been added, at the Schiller Theatre, to 
the above-mentioned two lyric stages, which is chiefly 
devoted to Lortzing and other light German works.— 
Director Wigodski will probably open his new “ operatic 
trial stage” next winter with Ferd. Rudolf’s two-act 
Wahntrud.—An International Theatrical Exhibition will 
be opened from July 21st to August 19th next in the 
Berliner Palast Theater, where operas, comedies, and 
ballets will also be given. The proceeds are to be devoted 
to the foundation of a Home for dramatic artists. Rather 
short notice for intending exhibitors. Address of the 
administration, 22 Burgstrasse, Berlin.—The art-loving 
William II. has ordered a musical service to take place 
every Saturday at the Royal Dome by soloists, the mag- 
nificent Dome choir, and organ.—The Students’ Vocal 
Union of 100 voices from Upsala (Sweden) scored on 
their passage to the Paris Exhibition an extraordinary 
success under the direction of Prof. Hedenblad.— 
“Classical Workmen’s Concerts” are achieving a rapidly 
growing success both here and at Leipzig, Hamburg, 
Cologne, Diisseldorf, Frankfort, Nuremberg, etc. In 
Barmen even a chorus exists, mainly selected from the 
working classes, for the performance of oratorios, etc.— 
The “General German Musical Union” has renewed 
the offer of a frize of two years ago for a concerto for one 
or more string instruments and orchestra, and has 
announced a second new prize for a secular choral work, 
with soli and orchestra, to fill an evening. The amount, 
fixed at 1,coo marks, has been increased to 1,500 (£75 
sterling) by the famous Berlin Philharmonic Choral 
Society, under Siegfried Ochs.—The Leipzig new Bach 
Society will give here, from 21st to 24th March next, its 
first three-days’ Bach Festival, with the co-operation of 
the foremost choral and orchestral associations, when a 
great concourse of musical artists and amateurs is 
expected. The programmes will be chosen from the 
great cantor’s less familiar, both sacred and secular, 
works.—According to its fiftieth annual report, the Stern 
Konservatorium numbered 59 teachers and 603 students, 
including many foreigners. The jubilee celebration ot 
its foundation is fixed for the roth and 11th November 
next.—The magnificent Royal Museum has acquired the 
most valuable collection of ancient wind instruments, 
chiefly wood, of the sixteenth century from the St. 
Wenzel church at Naumburg, including some specimens 
of the rarest kind, and varying in size from about a 
quarter of a yard to over three yards in length. As 





specially interesting may be mentioned the only known 
“tromba a tirarsi” used by Bach in one of his scores. 
Frau Prof. Gustav Richter here has just given the 
grand piano by Erard, in excellent condition, of her 
illustrious father, G. Meyerbeer.—Baroness Julie von 
Oppenheim, daughter of the recently deceased court 
banker of William I., Baron Cohn, of Dessau, has handed 
80,000 marks to Count Hochberg, director of the Royal 
Berlin Opera, for charitable purposes. 

Cologne.—Dr. Otto Neitzel (well known in London as 
Pablo Sarasate’s skilful accompanist) created a marked 
impression with his new pianoforte concerto in C, which 
had been withdrawn from the recent great Bremen 
Festival for want of sufficient rehearsing, and which may 
claim a foremost rank among modera compositions of its 
class.—An orchestral suite, “Carnival,” by Georg 
Schumann, musical conductor of the just-named city, 
was likewise produced with excellent effect under the 
composer’s 4é/on.—An ancient novelty was No. 4 of Von 
Dittersdorf’s 12 “ Metamorphoses ” Symphonies, entitled 
“The Rescue of Andromeda by Perseus.” Its fluent 
melos, characteristic expressiveness, and varied orches- 
tral colouring raise the work above the standard of 
purely historic interest. Owing to the decided popular 
success of the performance, other specimens of the series 
will be brought to a hearing. 

Munich.—It is stated, on presumably good authority, 
that the “conductor crisis” has come to an end by the 
appointment of the excellent capellmeister Zumpe, who 
will be released from his contract at Schwerin on May 
Ist, 1901, and who will take rank as Royal Court Con- 
ductor here, along with Fischer and Stavenhagen, for ten 
years. 

Frankfort-on-Maine. — The Mozart stipend will be 
allotted on September Ist, 1901, in the shape of free 
instruction at the Hoch Konservatorium, besides an 
annual subsidy of 1,500 marks (£75 sterling). Applica- 
tions must be sent in on or before the 30th September 
next, stating age, with particulars of tuition already 
received.—The Raff Konservatorium numbered, accord- 
ing to its eighteenth annual report, 159 pupils and 22 
teachers. The new term opens on September Ist. 

Weimar.—Gluck’s /phigénie in Tauris, which was per- 
formed according to Richard Strauss’s version for the 
Goethe celebration of this year under Court capell- 
meister Krzyzanowsky, produced a deep impression. 

Mayence.—At the sooth anniversary of the birth of 
Gutenberg, Handel’s /udas Maccabeus, in Chrysandgr’s 
edition, under Dr. Fritz Volbach’s direction, was given 
with a fine cast of vocal soloists and a fine choral and 
orchestral rendering, and enthusiastically received. A 
new festal cantata, specially composed by that con- 
ductor, for vocal soli, chorus, including a boys’ chorus and 
a double orchestra, and the old Te Deum by Neukomm 
with 600 boys’ and the same number of men's voices, 
were also performed with splendid effect. In the grand 
festal procession the bands played exclusively ancient 
marches by Gluck and Handel, also lansquenet songs, 
etc., collected and arranged by Volbach. The attend- 
ance of listeners, both local and from without, was 
enormous. 

Libeck.—The Society of Musicians counts, according 
to its fourth annual report, 939 members against 916 last 
year. The orchestra remains under the conductorship of 
Ugo Afferni. It gave in its third year (1899-1900) 
eight symphony, thirty-four popular, and three special 
concerts. 

Kénigsberg.—German musical enthusiasm is reflected 
in the ever-growing number of grand festivals. An 
annual East Prussian, just founded, is to be held in 
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a city, rendered illustrious by the great philosopher 
ant. 

Goerlitz.—The executive capabilities of even smail 
German towns are again exemplified by the performance 
of no less a work than Berlioz’s gigantic Reguiem at the 
last musical festival. 

Chemnitz.—At the recent festival the chcrus consisted 
of 1,000 voices. 

Halle a/8.—The General Union of German Musicians 
has voted £50 sterling to the monument of the great 
>ong-writer Robert Franz. The President of the Committee 
is Councillor Steckner, of this city. Among the Berlin 
members are Li'li Lehmann- Kalisch, Prof. Fr, Gernsheim, 
Otto Lessmann, the distinguished critic and editor of the 
Berlin Allgemeine Musik-eitung and the Publishing 
Society “ Harmonie.” 

Mihlhausen.—At the fourth Alsace-Lothringen Vocal 
Festival eighty-one choral societies took part, composed 
of about 2,200 vocalists, under the direction of the local 
teacher Herr Moninger and Kapellmeister Lohse, of 
Strassburg, who likewise directed some orchestral and 
choral and oschestral works with great success. 

Guben.— During a clearance of old music in the prin- 
cipal town church a work of high historic value has come 
to light—to wit, an eight-part setting of the 119th Psalm, 
besides other pieces, by Heinrich Schiitz (b. 1585, d. 
1672), pupil of Gabrieli, at Venice, famous reformer of 
church music, composer, z#¢er alia, of four grand Passions, 
likewise of the first German opera, and the immediate 
forerunner of Joh. Seb. Bach. 

Pyrmont.—The A. Lortzing Festival presented, besides 
familiar, some of the composer’s unknown works : his 
first opera, A/z, Pascha de Janina, his oratorio, 7he Ascen- 
sion of Jesus Christ; a march from the opera na, the 
overture to the opera Yée/va, some choral works, his last 
composition, ‘‘ The Ninth Regiment,” etc. 

Vienna.—The Imperial Opera is to reopen on August 
1oth, the holidays lasting one week longer than last yéar. 
During the season just elapsed 321 performances, consist- 
ing of 73 works by 41 composers were given, viz. : 43 by 
21 Germans, 12 by 8 Frenchmen, 11 by 8 Italians, 3 by 2 
Russians, and 2 by 1 Czech. ‘The novelties consisted of 
4 operas and 2 ballets. Wagner took, as usual, the 
“Jion’s share,” 9 operas having filled 58 representations. 
The Vibelungen cycle was given 5 times. The Meister- 
singer was performed here, for the first time without a cut, 
under Gustav Mahler’s 4dé/on.—The Academy of Science 
is about founding an institution of phonographic archives 
with the object to preserve for future generations the 
character of the executive music of the present day.— 
A metal bust, by Kassin, and a slab bearing the inscrip- 
tion, “ Beethoven. At this rock the immortal tone-poet 
frequently dwelt in the years 1824 and 1825,” have been 
placed in the beautiful Helenenthal near Baden, where 
the great composer loved to take his rest.—A committee 
has been formed for the collection of any relics and 
autographs of Cimarosa, and of his contemporaries who 
had been connected with the composer, for transmission to 
Aversa, the native place of the author of the Matrimonio 
Segreto, where, on January rith next, the centenary of 
h’s death will be commemorated, under the presidency of 
the Minister of Instruction, Guido Bacelli, and the patron- 
age of the Queen of Italy, by an exhibition and the 
unveiling of a statue. Cimarosa was for many years 
16 greed of Joseph II. and of Leopold I. in this city, 
and the Imperial Library contains some of his auto- 
graphs. It remains undecided whether these will be sent 
to Italy next year. Apply to Angelo von Eisner-Eisenhof, 
Vienna, III. Strohgasse 16, for particulars.—Ludwig 


Bosendorfer, the famous pianoforte manufacturer and art | 





patron, has been elected a member of the committee of 
the Liszt Association at Weimar, in place of that other 
great art mecen, the late Nicolaus Dumba. Bdésendorfer 
was for many years on very intimate terms with Liszt, 
who much enjoyed his hospitality and frequently sat 
down, unasked, to play upon his magnificent instru- 
ments.—The earthly remains of Simon Sechter, the great 
musical theorist (b. October, 1788, at Friedberg, 
Bohemia), have been transferred with great solemnity to 
a grave of honour in the Central Cemetery. He composed 
about 1,000 works, including about thirty masses, many 
of considerable merit, and he wrote ore fugue daily, his 
last being on the words, ‘‘ As Christ has risen from the 
dead, so hope we also to pass from death to life,” and he 
died shortly afterwards, in 1867. He was the most 
sought-after professor of counterpoint and teacher of the 
most eminent musicians of his time, including Grillparzer, 
the foremost Austrian poet ; Liszt ; the great symphonist 
Anton Bruckner ; the Imperial Court Kapellmeister Gott- 
fried Preyer, and a host of others. It is not generally 
known that the last-named (now 93) persuaded Franz 
Schubert—who looked upon theory, in a me2asure, as 
trammels upon the flight of his fancy—to take a 
course of instruction from Sechter, which, however, 
according to Preyer, came to a close after four lessons, 
through the composer's early death on November 19th, 
1828.—On the occasion of his seventieth birthday Carl 
Goldmark received a letter of congratulation from the 
just-named Gottfried Preyer, his late teacher in counter- 
point.—The seventieth birthday of Theodor Leschetizky, 
the greatest living pianistic pedagogue, teacher of 
Paderewski, and of a multitude of the foremost living 
pianists, was celebrated with 4/at. An annual Les- 
chetizky stipend for talented and needy pupils was 
founded by his admirers and friends, including the above- 
named great Polish virtuoso, in commemoration of this 
oecasion. The Queen of Roumania sent her portrait, 
adorned with a poetic dedication. Over 300 congratula- 
tory telegrams were received—among others, from the 
Grandduke Constantin, Sarasate, Berthe Marx-Gold- 
schmidt, Busoni, Moszkowski, Sauret, Nikisch, Prof. 
Epstein, Ignaz Briill, E. d’Albert, Anton Riickauf, Prof. 
Gansbacher, Rob. Fischhof, L. Bosendorfer, Lilian 
Blauvelt, César Cui, Ludwig Barnay (the famous actor), 
Annette Essipow, Paderewski, Gabrilowitsch, etc. ; 

Bozen.—A musical festival on a modest scale, consist- 
ing of two chamber-music concerts, will be given on 
September rgth and 2oth on behalf of the local museum. 
The famous clarinettist, Richard Miihlfeld, will take part 
in numerous works, including Brahms’s Sonata in F minor, 
and the beautiful Quintet with strings. 

Prague.—One of the oldest and most famous houses of 
this ancient city, called “The Blue Grape”—a café in 
which Mozart sought recreation in congenial company 
and in his favourite game of billiards after the exacting 
rehearsals and performances of his Don Juan in 1787, 
and also during the production of his 7z¢us in 1791—is, 
unfortunately, to succumb to the greed of the capitalist 
and to the work of the builder. 

Paris.—With the influx of strangers, the Grand Opéra 
is returning to plentiful and even some remarkable daily 
receipts. One single representation of Massenet’s C7d, 
which had not been heard since 1894, brought about 
22,120 francs to the exchequer.—Reyer’s Salamdo has 
reached its 1ooth performance, as his Sigurd had 
some years ago. De gustibus. . . —Gluck’s Jphi- 
génie en Tauride was revived with signal success at 
the Opéra Comique, with Mme. Caron in the title ré/e, 
under the conductorship of Georges Marty. A new one- 
act hallet, Phoedé, with music by André Gedalge (com- 
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poser of a pianoforte concerto recently produced with 
great success by Edouard Risler), met with a favourable 
reception at the same house.—Phenomenal successes 
have been achieved by the Vienna Philharmonic Society 
and Male Choral Union, of about 200 voices, at the 
Great Exhibition Concerts. German art has thereby, 
under the banner of Vienna, celebrated a memorable 
triumph. Before leaving Paris, the members of the 
first-named society—who also belong to the band of the 
Imperial Opera, and who have been engaged during ten 
years in that dual capacity—acquire the newly created 
title of Imperial Court Musicians,—The splendid Cologne 
Male Choral Society, founded in 1866, and consisting of 
160 executants, but of which only 87 came, had, of 
course, no chance against their 200 Austrian rivals, espe- 
cially as their programme was in some instances too 
light in character for this distinguished occasion —On 
the other hand, the Upsala Students’ Chorus of 100 
singers, who sing with exquisite taste and without music, 
enjoyed the same extraordinary favour, under the guid- 
ance of T. van Hedenblad, which they had met with on 
their way at Berlin. Their diminuendo is especially 
remarkable. The singing of the Marseillaise at the close 
gave rise to manifestations of the utmost enthusiasm, 
more particularly from the Paris students, who had 
assembled in large numbers. At the Conservatoire 
the “Prix de Rome” cantata was performed, and 
first prize allocated to Schmidt, pupil of Fauré; 
second to Kunc, pupil of Lenepveu; and honourable 
mention to Bertelin, pupil of Widor.—The first Inter- 
national Musical Congress, under the presidency of 
Théodore Dubois and Vincent d’Indy, attracted about 
two hundred delegates, including Saint-Saéns, the con- 
ductor Colonne, Messager and Luigine, Bossi (Venice), 
Hendriks (Amsterdam), Wambach (Antwerp), Campa 
(Mexico), Hollender (Brazil), and Jiittner (Montreux). 
It is to function for one year, and to be succeeded by 
a second at Antwerp or Brussels, under Gevaert as 
honorary, and Vincent d’Indy as actual, president. The 
results, so far, are the recommendation that each con- 
servatoire should include a class for orchestral con- 
ductors. The organs of the French and foreign press 
should lay down certain fixed rules for musical criticism. 
Musical authorities should enforce due respect for the 
original writings of deceased composers. A normal 
diapason should be established, to which all prize compe- 
titions should have strictly to adhere. Metronomes should 
be constructed with greater accuracy, more particularly 
as regards the most frequently used numbers, 60, 80, 104, 
and 120. The notes of the chromatic scale should 
be marked from the low c. Boys’ singing classes 
should be reformed with state assistance, and a free 
class for sacred music should be formed in each con- 
servatoire. 

Enghien.—Bull fights having happily been stopped in 
the departments of the Seine and Seine et Oise, the vast 
open arena, capable of holding 10,000 persons, is being 
utilized for operatic performances, with an enormous band 
and chorus, Gounod’s Mirei//e has been chosen for the 
initial representation, having already achieved success 
in the arena of Arles, The scenery, which was painted 
by Diosse for the last-named place, shows in the second 
act the Place de la Majore (Arles) with such realism 
that some of the audience recognized the counterfeit of 
their own dwellings; and the Church des Saintes 
Maries de la Mer, which attracts annually about 20,000 
ce. is reproduced in imposing grandeur 20 metres 

igh. 

Zurich—The Swiss Musical Union, which has been 
formed chiefly through the initiative of the well-known 





Fr. Hegar after the model of the General German Musical 
Union, more particylarly with a view to the production 
of unfamiliar works, gave its first concert in the magnifi- 
cent concert hall. With all due appreciation of the laudable 
object, the need for a special Swiss union, whose music 
is essentially German in character, is not very apparent, 
and the respective Swiss composers would perhaps have 
done still better by entering the fold of the above- 
mentioned great German combination after the example 
of Saint-Saéns, Vincent d’Indy, Borodine, Glazounoff, 
Sinding, Sgambati, and others. : 

Haag.—The twenty-fifth anniversary of the foundation 
of the Netherland Musical Union was celebrated by a 
three days’ festival, at which, almost exclusively, works by 
native composers were heard. Special interest was excited 
by the opera Se/eneia, of Emil von Brucken-Fock, which 
had been successfully produced some years ago at 
Amsterdam ; likewise Darthula, opera, by the distin- 
guished critic of the Handelsblad, S, van Millingen. 
Singularly enough, comparatively few works of recent 
origin which would have afforded a correct idea as to the 
progress of native music were included in the concert 
programmes. Among the most noteworthy were some 
songs with orchestra by the highly promising composer, 
Dr. Alphons Diepenbrock. A special ovation was re- 
served for the aged G. A. Heintze, a German, who during 
more than fifty years has exercised a most beneficial 
influence on Dutch musical life, and to whom the Nether- 
land Union in question owes its existence. 

St. Petersburg—A monument in honour of the com- 
poser M. J. Glinka, consisting of a bronze bust, has been 
inaugurated in the Alexander Garden. 

Helsingfors.—An extraordinary musical gathering, in- 
cluding about 25,000 visitors from the country, attended 
the thirteenth Finnish Musical Festival. The executants 
numbered 2,500, including 75 instrumentalists. Besides 
the grand festival concert, two concerts of sacred music, 
two historic concerts exclusively devoted to Finnish music, 
and two international concerts were given under the most 
capable direction of Robert Kajanus. In truly cosmo- 
politan artistic spirit Tschaikowsky’s “ Capriccio Italien” 
was, in the face of most cruel Russian oppression, in- 
cluded in the programme. The accompaniment of some 
of the ancient national songs, mostly pathetic in style, on 
the old national kantele, a kind of zither, still in use in the 
country, and performances on horns made partly of wooi 
and partly of wether horns, were features of special 
interest, Conspicuous among the Finnish works were a 
clarinet concerto by Bernhard Crusell (1775-1838), well 
known in Germany, where he spent the greater part of 
his life ; likewise some pieces by F. Pacius (1809-1891), 
Karl Collan (1828-1871), and Filip von Schantz (1835- 
1865), who belong to Finland’s most prominent com- 
posers ; furthermore, a symphonic poem, “Aino” (an 
episode from the national epos “ Kalevala”), by th: 
afore-mentioned conductor. Nor musta suite, “ Carelia,” 
by the talented composer Jean Sibelius (born 1865), be 
omitted from favourable notice. The festival, which bore 
a religious and patriotic as well as an artistic character, 
and which closed with the singing of the national song, 
“ Our Land,” created a deep impression. 

Milan.—As was expected by every unbiassed musician, 
the public seems at last to tire of the Perosi oratorios, 
and the local musical press urges that the young abbé 
should now try his hand at some other class of composi- 
tion. The Premiere of his latest sacred work, The 
Massacre of the Innocents, achieved barely a succes 
a@estime,.and the Sala Perosi (late church Santa Maria 
della Pace), is a financial failure: the receipts fail to 
cover expenses.—According to an excellent custom, 
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ppils’ compositions are included in the programmes 
of the Conservatoire concerts. ° 

Bologna.—Signor Baruzzi, an enthusiastic art patron, 
had by his testamentary dispositions founded a triennial 
prize-giving, like the Paris “Cressens” prize, for a 
moderate-sized lyric work. The municipality has resolved 
to extend the competition to every six years. The last 
having taken place in 1897, the next will be opened in 
1993. The amount is 10,000 francs, and the work must 
=" of a two-act opera suited to a stage of the first 
rank. 

Naples.—According to the recently discovered baptis- 
mal certificate, the famous composer, Domenico Scarlatti, 
was not born in 1683, according to general belief, but on 
October 26th, 1685, the year of the birth of Bach and 
Handel. 

Madrid.—-A three-act Zarzuela, Za Balada de la luz, by 
Vives, has been very well received. 

Lisbon.—At the‘initiative of the highly artistic Countess 
de Proencaa Velha, a vocal society of “social distinction ” 
has been formed by the ablest musical amateurs, with 
the assistance of the male Choral Union of the Royal 
Chapel. The fourth annual grand concerts in the Theatre 
San Carlcs are, with the co-operation of the band of that 
house, under, the direction of Alberte Sarti. 

Deaths,—Francesco Albicini, musicographer, founder 
of the Societi del Quartetto of Bologna, and director of 
the journal Z’Arfa, aged 50.—Claudius Blanc, since 1887 
director of the Marseilles Conservatoire and choral con- 
ductor of the Opéra, born at Lyons in 1854, composer 
of an oratorio, vocal pieces, etc.—Bartholf Senff, founder 
in 1847 of the well-known publishing firm and editor of 
the Leipzig very conservative Signale, publisher of 
most of Rubinstein’s works, aged 85.—Frédéric Brisson, 
piinist, organist, composer also for the harmonium, 
born at Angouléme in 1821.—Nicolas Adolphe Alphonse 
Populus, talented organist, choirmaster, vocal and piano- 
forte teacher, composer of numerous, mostly sacred 
works ; born at Arcueil in 1831.—Jules Sénart, born at 
Dijon eighty-five years ago, pianist, pupil of Liszt, pro- 
fessor for many years at the Dijon Conservatoire.— 
Giuseppe ‘del Puente, celebrated baritone, born at 
Naples, 1845.—Jules Delsart, aged barely 55, born at 
Valenciennes, famous violoncello virtuoso, pupil of Franch- 
omme, and since the death of the last-named in 1884 
distinguished professor at the Paris Conservatoire.— 
Marie Krebs, daughter of the celebrated Dresden 
kapellmeister Carl Krebs, herself a renowned pianist.— 
Amalie Ymiir Harloff, wife of the opera singer Rud. 
Ymiir, herself a favourite concert singer.—Louis Liebe, 
distinguished pianist and organist, composer of an opera, 
oratorio and various pieces instrumental and vocal, pupil 
of Spohr and of Baldewein ; born at Magdeburg in 1819, 
died at Coire (Switzerland). 








R. HOCH’S CONSERVATOIRE for all 


branches of Music in Frankfort-on-the-Maine. The Winter Term 
commences September 1. Director, Professor Dr. B. ScHoiz. Tuition is 
given by Messrs. Director B. Scholz, Professor J. Kwast, L. Uzielli, 
F. Meyer, E. Engesser, K, Friedberg, Music-Director A. Gliick, Fri. L. 
Mayer, and Ch. Eckel (in Pianoforte}; Mr. H. Gelhaar (in Organ) ; Pro- 
fessor H. Heermann, Professor Naret-Koning and F, Bassermann, A. Hess, 
A. Leimer and F. Kichler (in Violin and Viola respectively); Professor B. 
Cossmann and Professor Hugo Becker (in Violoncello); W. Seltrecht (in 
Contra-Bass); A. Konitz (in Flute); R. Miins (in Oboe); L. Mobler (in 
Clarinet); F, Thiele (fagotto); C. Preusse (in Horn); J. Wohllebe (in 
‘Yrumpet); Messrs. Ed. Beilwidt and S. Rigutini, Frau Buff-Hedinger 
and Fri. Cl, Sohn (in Singing); Director Dr. Scholz and Messrs, Professor 
J. Knorr, C. Breidenstein, B. Sekles and K. Kern (in Theory and Com- 
position) ; Professor V. Valentin (in German Literature); Mr. K. Hermann 
(in Declamation and Mimics); Fri. del Lungo (in Italian Language). Pro- 
spectus to be had, gratis and post-free, from the Secretary of the Dr. Hoch’s 
Conservatoire, 4, Eschersheimerlandstrasse. Applications for entry should 
be made immediately, as only a limited number of pupils will be accepted. 
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EW EDITIONS OF VOCAL DUETS 
FOR FEMALE VOICES. 


No. 
4:64¢ BISHOP. “Hark! Apollo strikes the Lyre.” Glee arzanged s. 
by H. Heale ‘ab ie We tao see oon 
4064 —— ‘The Pilgrims,” Chorus arranged by H. Heale 
409t HORROCKS, A. E. ‘The Daisy” m ae 7 
4094 ‘*Harebell Curfew” ... igh ome hh oes 
40y5 —— “Spring in the Forest” sis 
4093 ——- ‘‘Sweet Dreams” (Cradle Song) 
4092 KUCKEN, F. “Farewell to the Swallows” 
4099 —-- ‘‘The Miller's Daughter”... ss Rs ee sve 
4t36 REINECKE.C. ‘“ When the Christ-child comes” (Wenn’s 
Christkind kommt). Op. 217,No.2... — .. ots |!) 900 
4142 SMART,H. ‘“ The Lord setteth fast the Mountains ” 
41443 -—— “There is a Land,” sSacred duet ... we ose ese 
8982¢d TAUBERT. ‘The Birds’ Farewell” (Der Viglein Abschied). 
Arranged by H. Heale ... ies i = re bh 


an 
~ 
x 


SwtF OW wes 





EDITIONS OF VOCAL TRIOS 
FOR FEMALE VOICES. 


N EW 
N 


70. 
43242 sae 30-9 “Sigh not for Summer Flowers.’ Arranged by 


. Heale doo wy eas : 
4245 BROWN, ANDREW. ‘‘ Lady Spring” ta = - 
4295 MOFFAT, ALFRED. 6 Irish Folksongs. (The Angel's 
Whisper ; ‘The Last Rose of Summer; Go where Glory 
waits thee ; In a Cradle bright ; Kitty of Coleraine ; The 
Minstrel Boy) nv si | +4 ube bes 
4295@ The same, in ‘Yonic Sol-fa notation... me ra ne 
4279 PORTER, W. “Approach of Night” ... as ca Be 
London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. ; 
6, New Burliogton Street, W.; and 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





NEW CANTATAS FOR FEMALE VOICES. 





'T’-HE SEVEN RAVENS. 


Cantata for female voices, soli, and chorus, with Piano- 
forte accompaniment, by 


FRANZ ABT. Op. 570. 


Vocal Score (No. 9030) ... ee ‘> 
Words and connecting text (No. 90394) 


s. a. 
2 6 
net - 6 


ape ee (Dornréschen). 


Cantata for female voices, soli, and chorus, with Piano- 
forte accompaniment by 


FRANZ ABT. Op. 601. 
a, 


S. 
Vocal Score (No. 9031) ... ge inp ~e «v St..2 6 
Words and connecting text for recitation(No.go03ta) net - 6 


HE GITANOS. 
A Cantata-Operetta, for 2 soprani and contralto soli, and 
3-part chorus, by 
S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 


Vocal Score (No. 9088) ... “ se 
Words and connecting text (No. 9088a) 


Ss. 
net s - 
net - 6 


HE VERDICT OF THE FLOWERS. 
Cantata for female voices, soli, and 2-part chorus, with 
Pianoforte accompaniment, by 


C. HUTCHINS LEWIS. 


nd, 
Vocal Score (No. 5034) ... 


net 2 - 


© Bers ROSE QUEST. 
A Cantata for female voices, soli, and 2-part chorus, by 
G. B. MART. 


s. d. 


Vocal Score (No. 9066) ... net 2 6 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street ; 6, New Burlington Street ; 
and 22, Newgate Street, London. 
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EDUCATIONAL PIANOFORTE WORKS, EDUCATIONAL PIANOFORTE WORKS, 
with Continental Fingering. with Continental Fingering. 


First Pianoforte Instructor:|,,...... SONATINAS. 


Lessons and Finger-Exercises within the compass of 5 to | ““\2°"( ‘LEMENTI. 
7 notes, with special regard to Time and Rhythm, by | - 12 Sexnine. Phrasirungs-\usgabe von Dr. Huzo 
iemann. Folio :— 
FRA N Z KUL LAK. gg902@ = Book I. Op. 36 ... te del Ms a ow wa 
(Continental Fingering.) g90ah «|= Book 23. Op. sz7amd 33 i. nc use nee, ines (sR 
Augener’s Edition, No, 6201. Price, met, 15. | 8o9t Six Sonatinas. Op. 36. Revised for tegching putposes by A. 
Laubach. gto... ea oe . a os = Me 





THE special aim of this work is to impart a thorough grounding in Time | 

and Rhythm, therefore after instruction on the names of the notes on the USSEK 

keyboard and on the staves (with reading exercises), counting is at once 

introduced with elementary finger exercises. ‘‘ Lessons” then follow in the Six Sonatinas, edited and fiogzred by E Pauer. 4to. net 

pid os short, oey exercises pa onus alike) yee a8 3, 5.3 Bisse, P 

dotted notes and syncopation. Intervals are next described, with finger- ’ 

exercises on 3rds, 4ths, and sths. Then triplets are introduced, $, ¢ Time, OETZ, HERMANN. ‘ ; 

double notes, rests, staccato, 3, 2, § Time and “ Expression "—ad/ with 2 Sonatinas, No. 1 in F, and No. 2 in £ flat. 4to. 

practical exercises or little ‘‘pieces.” In Lesson 34), the pupil is first | each net 

advanced to playing “‘ Different notes in both hands,”’ tollowed by exercises | URLITT, CORNELIUS. 

and pieces on “‘ Accidentals,” ‘The Bass Clef,” etc. The little pieces Mek, : q 

throughout possess the great advantage of being all original, and not merely | * Progressive Sonatinas for the Pianoforte:— _ 

arrangements of well-known airs, and the letterpress is as concise as possible. | First Step (leading from the easiest up to the difficulty of 

‘The whole work is eminently adapted for little children. H Clementi’s First Sonatina in ¢ major). Nos. 1 to 12 eac 
“ F. Kullak’s ‘ First Pianoforte Instructor’ consists of lessons and finger Second Step (leading from Clementi’s first Sonatina in c major 

exercises within the compass of 5 to 7 notes, ‘with special regard to time | up to the difficulty of Beethoven's Sonatioa, Op. 49, No 2, in 

and rhythm.’ It is emphatically one of the most t rough books of its | G major). Nos.13to2q ... ds - dia «. gach 

een wh been issued for some months past.” — Musical Standard, Feb- (For specification see separate list.) 

- ° : “ RUG, ARNOLD. 
Progressin Pianoforte Playing | se a ta 


44 Lessons for the study of Major and Minor Scales, and of the Senos No. 1 in F major 
Principal Ornaments, by bi Sar 


FRANZ KULLAK. UHLAU. 


(Continental Fingering.) _19 Sonatinas, revised, phrased and fingered by Dr. Hugo 
Augener's Edition No. 6202. Price, net, 28. Riemann and Max Arend. 4to :— 


‘Franz Kullak has supplied a very excellent course of lessons for the | 8202@ Book I. Sonatinas, Nos. 1to6. Op. 55 
study of the a and minor scales in his ‘ Prozress in Pianoforte Playing’ | 82020 II. Nos. 7 tog. Op. 20 


—a work intended to supplement the author’s * First Instructor.’ Advanced | 8202¢ Ill. Nos. 10 to 12. Op. 59 ... 

players will glean much valuable information from these pages, despite their | 9,..7 1V Nea : 6 

crs . } : | 82: . Ss. 13to 16. Op. 88 ... 

seeming elementary tone and character ; for, as noted in the introductory 7 

remarks, ‘the scales, which in all stages of training constitute an essential | 9202¢ Ye. ” Nos. 17to19 Op. 69... «.. net 
part of technique, often embarrass even such players as are able to overcome | 82234, 4 12 Sonatinas, arranged in progressive order, carefully revised 
other difficulties with comparative ease.’ This book should find ready and fingered for teaching pnrpo es by A. Laubach, 4te. 
acceptance with all students of the pianoforte.”"—Musical Opinion, July, 1806 2 Books, each net 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. AUBACH, A. 


Sonatina inG major ... 


jl. S&S BACAS OESCHHORN, - 


COMPLETE TWO- AND THREE-PART INVENTIONS. 3, Instroctive Sonatas, Op. ror. No. 1, in ¢; 2, in 


Aminor; 3,in p. Folio each 
Edited, carefully Revised, Phrased, and Fingered by 
-  G, BUONAMICI. AUER, E. 
Continental Fingering. Edition No. 8012 ; net, 2s. National Sonatinas. Easy and moderately difficult 
_ Signor Buonamici’s delightful edition of the two- and three-part inven- = om in which popular National Airs are introduce. 
tions of Bach encourages the hope that the gifted Italian pianist may do neg tt : sents 
more work of the same kind; no better edition has appeared.”— Times, No. 1, Germany ; 2, Austria; 3, Germany (Suabia) ; 4, Italy ; 
Jan, 22, 1898. 5, Wales ; 6, Ireland ; 7, England ; and 8, Scotland, each 
“To train up pianists in the way in which they should go, Bach's | 9315 3 Sonatinas (No. 1, inG; 2, in A; 3,inG). 4to v= Ret 
‘Inventions’ are most useful—nay, indispensable ; they train the fingers and . 
strengthea the intellect. Unless properly fiagered and carefully phrased EINECKE, C. 
they are, however, of little service to young players, In this edition, - . F : 
paeesen by Mr. G. Buonamici, all such help is given. The editor _ 3 Sonatinas. Op. 47. Folio. No. 1, inc major; 
as shown care and intelligence. His fingering is excellent !"—Afusic Trades 2, in D major ; 3, in FB flat te te oe vs» each 
Review, 8349 The same, complete ... “a we on we it 
“The present edition is entirely deserving of praise.” — Musical 
Standard. ENDANO, A. 
“This new edition of Bach’s complete Inventions is notable for more 
reasons than one. A two-part and a three-part invention in each of fifteen 
different k-ys are printed bern a change which doubtless relieves 
the student of a certain monotony felt when playing them in the original , r , r 
order. A more important feature of the edition is apparent, however, in the CHARW ENKA, XAVER. 
thorcugh revision which the work has undergone—the excellent phrasing, 2 Sonatinas. Op. 52. Folio. No. 1, ia E minor; 
systematic fingering, explanations of all embellishments, indication of 2, in p flat ps rhe s : es 
tempo, metronome signs, and marks of expression leaving nothing more to 


be desired. Besides which, a thematic index for reference appears on So HMITT J 
> Je 
N 


3 Sonatinas in the ancient style. No. 1, ia & minor: 
2, in C major ; 3, in E major. Folio pe each 


e vcr 


page 1. A footnote directs that ‘All the notes with figures written adove 
them are to be played with the right hand, even if written on the bass 
stave; and those with the figures written de/ow them are to be taken 
by the left hand, even if written on the treble stave.’ The value of such an 
edition for all purposes is obvious.”"—Monthly Musical Record, January, | 
1898. 7 AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, London, W. 
London : AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. i 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C, City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


Also ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. Library and School Department: 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


5 Sonatinas. Edited and fiagered by E. Pauer. Folio. 
0. 1,19 C; 2, in A minor; 3, in A Minor; 4, inG; 5, ina 
' each 
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CARL REINECKE’S SELECTED WORKS. 


Published by AUGENER & CO., London. 





Letters before the titles denote the degree of difficulty :—vz 


PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
FOLIO SIZE (Sheet Music). 
Op 17. 10 Fantasiestiicke. respec &. 
No. 1. Aquarell. £, a ove 
2. Blumenstiick) £. 
3» Northera Song. z. 
4- Canon. &, . * as 
5. Musical Box and Fuppet-play. 
6. Reminiscences of the Leipzig St. Thomas’ s's Church, E. 
7. Little Rogue. £. 
8. Ballad. £. ... wd 
9. Love-lay. £. pes ; 
to. Romance. £. 
Op. 46. Nussknacker und Mause- -kinig (N utcrackers and the 
Mouse-king). £.:— 
o. 1. Christmas Eve. £. as 
2. Godfather Drosselmeyer’ s Automaton. £. 
. Godfather Drosselmeyer’s Clock-song. £. 
rt «. Shepherd’ s Ballet in the ~— veer 
5. Barcarole. £, 
6. Wedding March. E, 
3 Sonatinas. £. 
No. 1,inc; 2, ind; +2 im Mat, 
Thesame. C. aks 
Op. 88. Maiden’s Songs (M: ‘dchenlieder). £.:- 
No. 1. Roundelay in May. 4, os 
2. Dreaming and snaging E. 
3. Evening. 
4- Dance-lay. EZ... 
4. Tanzlied, C. sie 
5. Amid the Green. £. 
The same (E, Pauer). (T. Ss. Iv) oa 
6. Guard thee well as Spring advances. £, 
7. Tears. &, .. 1 
8. Love-lay, Zz 
9. red Prayer. 
10. Bride-lay. &. 
Op. 113. Walzer, in E flat. 
Op. 127a, 6 Sonatinas. 
No. 1, inc. 
2,inc, £. te 
3s in KF. £. 
4 ina, £. 
5, in G minor, Papageno Rondo. 
6,in Aminor, £. 
Op. 136. 6 Miniature Sonatas. 
No.1,inc. &. 
2,inc, £, 
3inF. £. 
4, in A minor. 
5,ino. £. 
6,ine flat £. 
Op. 145. Ernstes und "Heiteres (Serious “and Gay). “Studies 
and Dances. ; 2 Books, each 
No. 1. Study inc and Landler, 
2. Study in A minor and Mazurka. 
3 Study in G and Ungarisch. 
4. Study in £ minor, Gavotte and Musstte, 
5. Study in F and Fandango. 
6. Study in D minor and Tarantelle. 
7. Study in p and Minuet. 
8. Study in c minor and Polonaise, 
g. Study in G and Walzer, 
to. Study in E and Polka, 
rt, Study in B minor and Gigue. 
12. Study in G minor and Pavane. 
Op. 147. Fairy Fancies. 16 ey Pieces : — 
No. 3. Goblins. (P.M. 
i1. The Seven ook” (S. 0. 90.) fon 
12. The wicked Fairy. wr Sar » C. 
13. Fair Melwty wrt 0. 48.) Co a 
14. Undine. 
Op. 172. Phatenes a eum facies: _ 
No. 1, in a flat (S.O. 32) 
(S.O. 58 and R. _ Ds 
R.S.) 


eee eee eee 
wee 


Op. 47. 


z : 
ice sale as 
oe 


z. 


Complet>. | ome 


8,inp. (E.M.) C. .. 
Op. 228. 20 Old and New Dances :— 
No. 4. Gavotte and Musette. 13), Cs 
6. > armeen | in B flat. (S.O. 


Al 4 

Child _ a "Genin "Star. 
Evening ores: (Manfred. wing 
Gavotte, .O. 12.) C, 
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8271¢ 





948 
9482 
8603 


696¢ 


90764 Op. 177. 


Editon 
Number. 


= ve-y easy ; E = easy ; M= moderately difficult ; p = difficult. 


PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
FOLIO SIZE (Sheet — 
Hide and Seek. (S.O. 18. », C. 
Intermezzo, (P.M. 42.) C 
Liindler, Hans and Grete. . 'M. 26 ) C 
Mazurka, (R.S.) 0 “a ‘e 
Mill, and Duet. (S. 0. 
My Fisse “a Cay, ‘Pak. Song, A Sad Moment, “A Short 
Song). ( > Teo 
— (Ballad, Scherzino, Prayer, Easy Dance). wv Oo. 2.) ‘e 
6 Lieder-Sonatinen. Sonatinas > ane and arranged after 
his favourite Children’s Songs. 
No. ts 2 % No. 3, in D. 


nF. 
3 Books. 


6, in E. 


4 i 
53 Children’ s » Arranged. Be ove ee each 


QUARTO SIZE (Augener’s Edition). 


Op. 17. 10 Fantasie-Stiicke. C. oe 
Op. 46. Nutcrackers and the Mouse- King. With Text. C. 
Op. 47. Se. -C C. ‘ens at a 
Op. 88. Maiden Songs (Madchen- Lieder) 
Op. 145. Ernstes und Heiteres (Serious and Gav). “Studies 
and Dances. C, eo 2 aan —_ 
Op. 147. Fairy Fancies. 16 Short’ Pieces. i ons 
Op. 172. Les Phalénes. 10 Morceaux faciles ... obs ove 
Op. 206. Musical Kindergarten. Musikalischer Kindergarten, 
Ecole Enfantine de Musique. ©. :— 

Vol. I. My First Pieces. Meine ersten Stiickchen. (Within 
” Com — of Five Notes) 
Vol. II. vourite Melodies, (Within 
the Compass of Five Notes) - 

Vol, III. My First Songs. Die ersten ‘Kinderlieder = 

Vol. IV. Folk-songs and Dances. Stimmen der Vilker. I. 

Vol, V. Folk-songs and Dances. Stimmen der Vilker. II. 

Vol. VI. Telling Fairy Tales. Marchen-Erzihlen ... on 

Vol. VII. Musical Illustrations, Was alles die Tine 


erzihlen aes ove eee seo os ove 
Vol. VIII. Masquerade. Kinder-Meskenball. Part I. 
Vol. IX. Masquerade. Kinder-Maskenball. PartII, ... 
On 228, 20 Old and New Dances (20 alte und neue om fiir 
die Jugend). C. eee 
The Children’s Album. - Short Pieces... 
Mazurka ; Les Phalénes, No. 3 in F, and No, 4 ina flat, with 
14 Works by Kirchner, Schulhoff, E. Pauer, and ——, 
forming Vol. V. of ‘* Nineteenth Century ” a 


Lieblingsmelodien. 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
FOLIO SIZE (Sheet Music). 


Op. 9. 3 Fantasias. £. we 
No.1. Easter Lay. &£. ... 
. Thorn-Roseling. &. ¥ 
. A Northern Ballad. ° 
Op. 4*. Nussknacker und Mause- Kinig (Nutcrackers “and the 
eh king), £. ... ovo complete 
Overture. £,... oe eee eee 
No. 1. Christmas Eve. | ws 
Godfather Drosselmeyer’ 's Automaton. F. 
. Godfather Drosselmeyer’s Clock Song. £. _.. 
Shepherd’s Ballet in the — ——— Zz. 
5. Barcarole. £. 
6. Wedding March. E. “ sop 
7. Beat the March, trusty Squire Drummer. &. 
Op. 54. 12 Piano Duets, the Primo within the compass of five 
notes in one position of the hand, especially composed for 
the training of the feeling of time and Expression, £. 


2 saat — 
Op. 1*2. 10 Light Pianoforte Pieces. £. we 
Entr'acte from ‘* Gocdluck and Badluck.” (M. F. ‘72. ) ‘0. 
Evening Prayer. (F. Hermann.) (H.F. 23 on 
Fragment, from ‘‘ Nussknacker und Mause- Aconig.” (M.-F. 18.) 
C. ove eee 


on 


Rondino Giojoso i in p (C. Gurlitt). GR. 6.) E. 
Sonatina in a minor (C. Gurlitt). (G.S. io), E. 
Sonatina in % flat (C. Gurlitt). (G.S. 23.) 2. . 


QUARTO SIZE (Augener’s Edition). 
Op. 9. 3 Fantasias. £. ses 
Op. 46. Nutcrackers and the Mouse King. With Text. Z. 
Op. 54. 12 Pianoforte Duets. _ ares within the compass 
ot five notes.) C. ade a hei A 
10 Petits Morceaux 
Good-luck and Bad-luck. A Fairy Opera. - 


Op. 122. 
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CARL REINECKE’S WORKS (Continued). 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
Edition QUARTO SIZE (Augener’s Edition).—(Coxid.) 
Number. 
Op. 206. Musical Kindergarten. Musikalischer Kindergarten. 
Ecole enfantine de Musique. C.:— 
6371 Vol. I. My First Pieces. Meine ersten Stiickchen. (The 
—— within the compass of five notes) 
6372 Vol. if. Favourite Melodies. Lieblingsmelodien. (The 
primo within the compass of five notes) 
6873 Vol. I1f. My First Songs. Die ersten Kinderlieder 
6874 bs mi] Folk- om and ve Stimmen der Volker. 
‘art ees . eve : 
6875 Vol V. Ditto. Part ‘il. , et 
6876 Voi. VI. Telling Fairy Tales. Miirchen- Erzihlen_ 
6377 Vol. VII. Musical Illustrations. Was alles die Tone 
Erzablen _... 
6278 © Vol. VIII. Masquerade. Kinder-Masvenball. Part I. 
6879 ~—=-Vol. IX. Ditto. Part I sel wy 
6962 Op. 213. 10 Petits Morceaux m 
Op. Ny A Sonates Miniatures. C. :— 
6963@ En (in a) ... a 
63036 En Sol majeur (in G major). 


ORGAN. 
Entr’acte (King Manfred). Arr. by E, Prout. (No. 32) 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
FOLIO SIZE (Sheet Music). 


10 Petits Morceaux. Op. 12a (in the first palin: _ 
No. 1, Prelude; 2. Chansonette ... fe 
3. Ala guitare; 4. Le Savoyard 
5. Variations sur la one en UT majeur ; ; 6. Danse 
champétre ... P 
7. Un duo sur la riviére ; 8. Gavotte 
g. Sonate miniature 
10, Arlequin ° 
Sonates miniatures, revues par “Kmile Thomas: _ 
Op. 122a, No. g, inc (in the first position) 
Op. 213, No. 11, in A minor (in the first position) 
Op. 213, No. 12, in G (in the first 7 os 
Sonate miniature, in B minor eee “ne 
Morceaux favoris. - ~trrgmtdy — 
No. 18, Abendgebet . 
40. Tears (Thrinen) 
nn Chant d'amour 
. Farandole... eee 


Number. QUARTO SIZE (augener 8 Baition 
7541 Op. 122@. 10 Petits Morceaux 

7542 Op. 213. 10 Petits Morceaux 

7543 Op. 213. 2 miniature Sonatas (in first position) .. 


VIOLA AND PIANOFORTE. 


ny ape SIZE (Sheet Music). 
Abendgebet. (M.F ie 
Air and Unconcerned ‘Uabeliimmer from Op. 213 (Kreuz, 
S.P. 6) me 
Farandole. Op. 1% No. 10. "(Krew S.P. 20) .. 
Tears. (M.F. 4 


poh SIZE (angener’s Edition). 


Op. 122. 10 Petits Morceaux. (Emil Kreu») 
Op. 213. 10 Petits Morceaux. (Emil Kreuz) 


VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE. 
Pritre du Soir. (M.F. 1) 


FLUTE AND PIANO. 
Morceaux Favoris :— 
No. 18. Abendgebet ... 
40. Tears (Thranen) 
st. Chant d'amour 


VOCAL MUSIC.—SONGS. 
FOLIO SIZE (Sheet Music). 

Evening Song (Abendreih’n). (G. 348. ) B&G. 

Morning and Evening Prayers ‘ 

The ‘Tree that wanted other Leaves. A song to set my little 
sister to sleep. For Female _— Solo and two-part 
Chorus, Op. 190 é , . 

To the Nightingale 


Augener's Edition. 
8893 50Children’s Songs. £. 4to Bd., 6/- 
8893a-e Or in 5 Parts... ove vee each 
8894 Voice Part only. (Class Edition ) 8vo. 
Children’s Songs. In Tonic Sol*fa Notation, by w. 6. 
McNaught :— « 
B889sa Op.or. S Duets ... we ave 
83956 Op. 135. 10Songs ... ove ove 
8895¢ Op. 138. 5 Songs ... “ - ee 
p- 196. _ 10 Chiloren’s Songs. ato. 
In ‘onic Sol-fa Notation, by W. G McNaught’ 


oy 


baan aan Aan @ 


CARL REINECKE’S WORKS (Continued). 


VOCAL MUSIC. 

Edition Songs in Augener’s Edition.—(Cox/d.) 
ulber, 

Op. 206. Musical Kindergarten. Vol. III. My First Songs 

(Meine ersten Kinderlieder) :— 
6343 In Staff Notation, with Pianoforte Solo Accompaniment 
6873 In Staff Notation, with Pianoforte Duet Accompaniment... 
63434 * Tonic Sol-fa Notation (voice part -— h by W. G, 
McNaught ... 

8891 Op. 210. 9 Children’s Songs (after Volkslieder). "gto. ‘E. 


VOCAL DUETS. 
Augener’s Edition. 8vo. 
8972a The Mill (Die Miihle), (Heale.) 4. & GC. 
89726 Rataplan (Rataplan). (Heale.) Z. & G.... 
8972¢ Sir Spring's Concert (Frithlings-Concert), &. & G. 
8972@ Barcarolle (Das Schifflein). (Heale.) £. & ¢ 
8972e Snow-white (Schneewittchen). (Heale.) £. & G. 
8972f How it looks in the Mill (Wie es in der Mithle aussieht) ; 
4120 The Flies’ Duet and Dance from the Cantata “ Little Rose- 
bud.” For Soprano and Alto... 
4117. Op. 91. 8 Children’s Songs for 2 Voices. "E.&G. 
Stqsa (The same.) Sol-fa Edition a 
4t1ga@,Op. 217. 12 Lieder fiir 2 one mit Pianoforte (Vocal Duets 
for female voices.) Z.&G. .. 2 Books, each 


VOCAL TRIOS (for 3 Female Voices). 
Augener’s Edition. 8vo. 
13576 Chorus of Angels. From the Cantata ‘*‘ The Enchanted Swans” 


13577 Slumber Song of the Dwarfs. Chorus from the Cantata “ Little 
Snowdrop” ... , i 


CANTATAS. 
For Soprano and Alto Soli, and 3-part Chorus of Female Voices. 
Vocal Scores. 8vo. : 

gos2 Op. 133. Little Snowdrop (Schneewittchen). EB. 

gos24 Words and Connecting Text for Re-itation 

go526 Tonic Sol-fa Notation. Edited by W. G. McNauglit ; 

9053 Op. 139. Little Rosebud, or the Sleeping Beauty (Dorn- 
réschen). £, 

90534 Words and Connecting Text for Recitation 

9054 Op. 150. Cinderella. &. “ wo pe we ; 

90544 ords and Connecting Text for Recitation 

9055 Op. 164. The Enchanied Swans... 

go5sa Words and Connecting T ext for Recitation 

9056 Op. 170. Bethlehem. Sacred Cantata. . 

. Op. 177. Goodluck and Badluck (Gliickskind und Pechvozel) 
for Female Voices, Soli, and 3-part Chorus, with Piano- 
forte Duet Accompaniment :— 

go76 Vocal Score. 4. &G. 4to. one 

gc766 ~— Book of words for pertcrmance as a 1 Fairy Opera. 120. 

9076¢ Book of words for performance as a Fairy Scenic Cantata 

9068 Op. 218. Snowdrop and Rosebud. /. on 

60%8a Words and Connecting Text for Recits ation. 12mo. 


SONGS WITH VIOLIN AND PIANO. 

Thou Wondrous Love. (Violin obbligato) “ 

8 Children’s Songs. Op. 138:—1. Had I but a ‘Tittle fiddle : 
2. Christmas at the deor; 3. Merry music; 4. To the 
humble bee; 5. A serenade ; 6. The child and the cuckoo ; 
7. ‘Lhe evening star; 8. A bird sat on a hawthorn tree 


In Augener’s Edition. 


8958 Op. 138. 8 Children’s Songs with Violin and Plancfente accom- 
paniment. 4to eee eee o- ~»= set 


VOCAL QUARTETS. 
(S.4.T. and B.). 8vo ; w. =Net 
For male voiees. 8vo net 


TONIC SOL-FA EDITION. 
Little Snow-rop. Cantata for Female Voices, So!i and Chorus, 
with Pianoforte Accompaniment :— 
9052 Vocal Score ia Staff Notation “ 
gos2@ Words and connecting ‘Text for Ke citation oe pea “a 
g2526 Tonic Sol-fa Notation, edited by W. G. McNaught ee 

Chi'dren’s Songs. In Tonic Sol-fa Notation, by W. G. 

McNaught: :— 
8895@ Op.gt. 8 Duets 
88956 Op. 135. 10 Songs ... 
8895¢ Op. 138. 5 Songs... 

Op. 196. 10 Children’s Songs : 
8°92 In Staff Notation, with Pianoforte Accomraniment, 4to 
8392a In Tonic Sol-fa Notation. By W. G. McNaught ‘ <a 

Op. 206. Vol. [1I. Musical Kindergarten. My first Songs :— 
6343 ‘Im Staff Notation, with Pianoforte Solo Accompaniment 
68 3 In Staff Notation, with Pianoforte Duet Accompaniment. 
63434 = InTonicSol-la Notation (voice part only) by W. G. McNaught 


BOOK. 


9210 The Beethoven Pianoforte Sonatas. Letterstoa Ladv. Trans- 
lated by E. M. Trevenen Dawsen, A.L.A.M. Crown 8vo 


13870 Christmas Caro’. 
4024 Philosophy. 


London : AUGEN ER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, €.C. 
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FRANKLIN PETERSON’S| EBENEZER PROUT’S 


POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS. | THEORETICAL Works IN AUGENER'S EDITION. 





;: LEMENTS OF MUSIC. 5th Edition. | 


Augener’s Edition, No. 9191. Bound, Price, net, 1s. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


N 
A THEORY. A Sequel to the ‘‘ Elements of Music,” and intended 
to prepare the Student for Professor Prout’s series of Theoretical Works. 
2nd Edition. 


Augener’s Edition, No. 9192. Cr, 8vo. 


IANIST’S HANDBOOK. 
A Theoretic Companion to Practice. 





Bound, net, 1s. 6d. 





Bound, net, ts. 6d, 





SECOND EDITION, 
Augener’s Edition, No. 1o101, Cr. 8vo. 
‘echnical Studies, Practice of Exercises, 
ul Reading and Practice of New Pieces. 
1 
Values of Notes. 5 
VI. Playing from Memory. Reading at Sight. 
VII. Scales. Key. Tonality. 
Musical Parsing. What is the Key? 
IX, 
X. Ornamental Chromatic Notes. . 
XI. Ornaments and Grace Notes. 
notabilia that a competent teacher would be likely to give to a junior pupil 
in the course of his teaching, ‘The points are stated with that clearness 
certainly be helpful to any student who cares enough about acquiring a 
good style to listen to advice. The various difficulties of technique are 
on part-playing are particularly good. e are glad also to see that the 
subjects of sight reading and committing pieces to memory are not 
‘*Mr. Peterson writes in an eminently practical ways 
to give help and guidance to any amateur who takes it up. In its little 
to a common-sense plan, that ought to commend it to pupils and teachers 
alike.”"—The Scotsman, January 30th, 1899. 
Augener's Edition, No. 10102. Cr. 8vo. Bound, net, 1s. 6d. 
Chapter XII. Composing—Subjects or Themes, 
XII. 


PART 1. 
Cha ~~, . ~~ Pianoforte. 
¥ Accompanied Melodies, 
Accompanying. 
VIII. 
Fingering, 

“ The aim of this book is to preserve in a form convenient for reference the 
and simplicity which marked the author's ‘ Elements of Music,’ and will | 
treated with a just sympathy from the "Oe a s standpoint: the remarks 
forgottea.”—The University Correspondent, April, 1899. 
bulk it manages to cover a great deal of ground, and it does this according 

PART II. 
The Variation. 


Polyphony—Part-Writing and Part-Playing, 
Counterpoint. XVI. Imitation and Canon, 
Musical Form, XVIII. Musical Forms, 
Sonata. XX. Second Movement of a Sonata. 
Third Movement of a Sonata, 
Last Movement of a Sonata. 
siie—Seastete-Spmeneny—Consene, 
. Other Instrumental Forms. XXV. 
» XXVIII. History of Music. 


** Composition, pany and history form the contents of this Second Part. 
Every student of the pianoforte who cares enough about his work to esos 
to understand the plan and structure of the pieces he plays, and to know | 
something of the places in history of the classical coniposers, should cer- 
tainty procure a copy. ‘The examples are all taken from compositions that | 
the student is likely to meet with ia the first few years of his work. The 
sonata form is treated very fully; and all the devices in ordinary use, 
both structural and contrapuntal, are well brought out. Several short 
complete movements of different types are fully analysed. Although the 
examples are mostly taken from p c ions, the work will be 
useful to others besides those who make the pianoforte their pri: cipa! 
study; as it brings together in a compact form a mass of information that 
no musician should neglect, but which he might otherwise have to glean 
front a number of text-booes,’’— University Correspondent, May, 1900. 

‘‘ The volume under review is a clever, original, and exceedingly service- 
able publication. Nothing, for instance, will be found wanting in the 
matter of clearaess of statement. ‘The several chapters on form, etc., are 
really quite attractive reading. They would succeed in interesting anyone 


Fugue. 





** Essentially a book for learners, written by one ‘who understands the 
difficulty of teaching and the points which it is necessary to make plain in 
order to help the student. ‘The sections are written in a sensible, straight- 
forward way, such as a good practical teacher would employ in addressing 

aclass. Both for learners in musical art as well as for those who desire to | 


revive a half-forgotten acquaintance with the subject, this handbook may be | | thedty ae 


warmly commended.” —/ usical Opinion, tebruary, 1900. 

**Mr. Peterson, who agreeably combines precept and example, writes in | 
a lucid and ezsily to be comprehended manner, and we quite agree with him 
in urging upon pianists, or, rather, students generally, the importance of 
knowing something of the history of the art.’ ’—Daily Telegrap 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, & 22, Newgate Street, London. 
School Department: 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


. 


Demy 8vo. 
A lugener’s 





Bound, 


ARMONY: ITS THEORY AND**“ 


PRACTICE, By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 
Hon. Mus.Doc. Trin. Coll. Dublin and Edinburgh, ond 
Twelfth 


Professor of Music in the Universit | Dublin. 


Edition. With Analytical Index 
| 918ad ANALYTICAL INDEX. Separately... re “ 


| gr82 KEY TO “HARMONY: ITS THEORY 
AND PRACTICE.” Fourth Edition.., eee 


8 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 


“HARMONY: ITS enaaenaned —_ ene % 
Fifth Edition ., nee see we 


“grBac KEY TO THE ADDITIONAL EXER- 


and the boock is sure | 





| 
| 


| and useful teengn the medium of that which i: 


standard works in this and other countries."—Bristod 
with a love of great music.” — She Musical Standard, February roth, 1900. | . 


| Thanks to him, students can now 


9183. 


| 9186, 


CISES TO “HARMONY.” we 
OUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 


FREE. By EBENEZER PROUT. Sixth ong 
ith Analytical Index 
9183 ANALYTICAL INDEX to “ Counterpoint, Strict and Free” 


933¢ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
“COUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND FREE,” with 
Melodies and bie amet Basses for eenasaees =n 


Third Edition 





Edition 





9134. 


OUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND 


CANON. By EBENEZER Sars. Third 
Edition. With Analytical Index Ben 


91842 ANALYTICAL INDEX to “ Double anmentie ial ten” 


F UGUE. By EBENEZER PROUT. 
Third Edition oo 

q18s@ ANALYTICAL INDEX to “ Fugue” 

FUGAL ANALYSIS: A Companion t to 


“Fugue.” Being a Collection of vague ae into nage and 
Analyzed. Second Edition ee 
USICAL FORM. Setinaninie PROUT: 
Third Edition, with Analytical Index 
g187a ANALYTICAL INDEX to “ Musical Form” 


teeny’ FORMS: A sequel to “ Musical 
Form.” Third Edition, with Analytical Index ... 


HE ORCHESTRA : 


Vol. I., The ait of the ne oeaengine 
Second Edition, oe 5/- 


Vol. IL., ORCHESTRAL COMBINATION we wee S/- 





g18s. 





9187. 


9188. 





9189. 


91G0. 





“A grand result of laborious research, outspoken opinion, and wide knowledge.”— 
Musical Standard, May 9th, 1892. ; 4 “ ; — 
“It would be impossible to overrate the value of Mr. Prout’s labours in the important 
series of theoretical books from his pen now being issued by Messrs. Augener & Co. 
: The labours of Mr. Prout in placing a well-considered series of works on the 
various branches of the art of making music deserve grateful recognition. It must not 
be overlooked that the work done is not only, thoroaah but, to use a modern expression, 
‘up to date’; so that the student guided by Mr. Prout finds himself in the hands of one 
who can be learned without being tic, and never fails »' see that, which is ieactical al 
usha 





ems, May 13th, 1892. 


-..As tex!-books, Mr. Prout’s theoretical treatises will doubtless 
wad tne position of standard works.”—Daily Telegraph, March 17th, 1893. 
“All these books have been heartily welcomed by musicians, and have become 
‘times, October 21st, 1893. 
Perhaps the most remarkable series of musical text-books ever issued.”— 
Weekly Dispatch, January 7th, 1894. 
**The motto on all of Mr, Prout’s treatises might be ‘ Musical instruction made easy.’ 
gain really large acquaintance with the works of all 
ancient and moderu, without the trouble and expense 


“ 


the acknowledged masters, 


| entailed in the purchase and study of the scores.” —4 ¢henaum, April 14th, 1894. 


| valual 


most practical series of text-books on the subjects of musical 
placed before the public.” —Athenaum, August 9th, 1890, 
eee A a ape series of educational works,’ (apes oa 
n its way an epoch-markin, if not an epoch-making achievem 
Mr, Prout’s ‘ Applied Forms’ is one of the unprecedented series of student's ae pub- 
lished by — Augener, and of this series I am inclined to regard it as the inost 
ble. is is a mine of information.”—Saturday Review, Oct. 12th, 1895. 
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